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Star Apiary, 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 
From Selected Imported 
Mother, 


Tested and warranted....$4.00 
| RS Bee 2.00 


Safe arrival warranted. 
S. K. MARSH, 


Palo, Ionia Co., 
Michigan. 





Jan6m. 





MUNCIE APIARY. Italian Bees and 

Queens of the highest grade of purity 
Queens, $3.50each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
Hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each. Purity 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 

P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, 
july%5y1 (T] Delaware Co., Ind. 
A. KERNBERGER & Co., 

ARE PREPARED TO 


BUY HONEY 


IN ANY QUANTITY, 

FOR CASH ON DELIVERY. 
230 West Randolph St.. 

SCELICAGO. 





WAT M. NK7. CARY, 


Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
Thirteen years experience in propagating Queens, 
direct from imported mothers from the best dis- 
trict in Italy. Persons purchasing 

QUEENS OR SWARMS 
from me will get what they bargain for. 
Send for circulars. Febtf 








Pure Albino Queens for 1876. 


HE Best in the World! The 
swarm of bees that took the 
First Premium at the Georgia 
State Fair was ny Albino stock. 
Also, Pure Italian Queens and 
i, Colonies for sale. Purity and safe 
Hi) arrival preseateed in every ship- 
Send for Price List. 
Address D. A. PIKE, 
Smithsburg, Washington Co., Md. 
@ March5dm. 













EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1076, 


ESTED QUEENS of imported mothers sent 
early in the Spring; also tested queens in 
strong nucleii colonies. These colonies contain 
three full-sized frames (17x9 inches,) of comb, 
bees and stores and can soon be built on into full 
stocks. By purchasing these, all the trouble of in- 
troduction and danger of losing queens are avoided 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 

“This is to certify that Dr. J. P. H. Brown re- 
ceives Italian Queen Bees through this office, im- 
ported direct from Italy.” 

Cc. H. BUCKLEY, 


Agent Southern Express Company. 
Augusta, Ga., Oct. 11, 1875. 

Imported Queens received every few weeks dur- 
ing the season from a district in meg where the 
finest pe of the Italian or Ligurian Bee is found. 

Send for Circularto DR.J.P.H. BROWN, 

Jan6m. Augusta, Gia. 





$$$, 


COLONIES. 


We are wintering 


80 Imported Queens 


in our apiary and we will offer about half of then 


FOR SALE IN SPRING, 


In full colonies as usual. 


The reader must bear in mind that we are the 


Only Suocessful Importers in Amers 


We will sell at the following reduced prices: 
Colony with Imported Queen, - $1 
is * Home bred ‘ested - - 14.0 
Queens all raised in 1875. 
The hives are all new, well made, and well 
painted, the combs straight. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


CH. DADANT & SON, 


Jantf. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois, 


Pure Italian Queens 
FOR 1876. 


100 ITALIAN QUEENS 


reared in May and June last. 
PfHEY were propogated > pees colonies— 
are pure and prolific. Price $5.00 each, | 
will pay express charges and guarantee safe arr- 
val. Two queens after 15th June for $5.00. 
Address W.P HENDERSON, 
March6m. Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


HONEY BEES. 


END for E. W. HALE'’S Price List of Queens, 
for 1876. All Queens raised in full colonies 
and from Imported Mothers. No bee disease in 

















my locality. Address, 
E. W. HALE, 
Mar6m. Wirt C. H., West Vs 
$5 t $2 per day at home. Samples worth § 
0 free. Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
Novi5y1 
AND 


wLaple Syrup. 


C. O. PERRINE, 


LAKE AND MARKET STS, 
CHICAGO. 


Highest Price Paid for 


BEESWAX: 
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SINDER FOR BEE JOURNAL. | 
==> Rev. A. SALISBURY, 
| | CAMARGO, 


will furnish 


UN Ua 


Full Colonies of Bees, 
ALL TESTED PURE, 





Is in appearance, prea like the cover of a 
regularly bound book, and is the only FILE that 
pinds periodicals as received, and holds them in 
aperfect vise, and when full, serves as a complete 
binder, as firm and durable as a regularly bound 


book. 


We are prepared to furnish them for 


BINDING THE BEE JOURNAL 
Lettered on the back with title in gold. Size of 





Binder for the American Bee Journal, 64x10. BRED FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 
= Ome PASSE. ...c2ccces an each. RESERVED QUEENS, sent out in 
Did. suncebnciaseneniwedes : 

Leather and Cloth........... %e® * « eae. + Fie. . oe 
te Postage on either style 12 cents. August and Restember, P 2.50 
To Canada, must be sent by Express. Untested, - - - - - 1.50 

Address Full Colonies, - - - 12.00 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, oe 
184 Clark St., Chicago. | Italian Queens for 1876. 
NO BLACK BEES. 


HONEY EXTR ACTORS! AVING disposed of all the native bees in our 


section, we are pre To PB me choice 
P ueens from Imported and Selected Mothers, with 
Made Entirely of Metal, rones, raised only by choicest Stocks, at the fol- 
lowing low prices: 
NO woop ABOUT THEM. 1 Unwarranted Queen. .............. «. $1. 
ee Safe arrival warranted on orders for 6 or more. 
PRICES, $8.50 to $10.00. Warranted Queens, each ................ $1.50 








in canceudeSs 15.00 
Cr x Tested Queens before June 25, each..... 3.00 
Circulars with directions for use on ” ms after » #2 1 ea 2.50 
application = ” D4 “*  perdoz.. 25.00 
i ° NUCLEI STOCKS. 
comer ee Small Hive and Tested Queen........... 3 
N ORDERING, be particular to give us outside 2 frame Stock, full size frame 11x12, War- 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. ranted Queen .........2- se++-.000s oo 
As we have procured the machinery for making 4 frame Stock, full size frame 11x12, War- 
every part on our own premises, we can supply ranted MOON 202.2. esccccccccccccecs . 
Gearing, Honey Gates, Wire Cloth, etc., etc. 1 Colony ure Italians hae denkieanahieies 10.00 
Bearings, Stubs’ Steel—Boxes, self-oiling. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A, I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. Address J. OATMAN & CO., 


Feb6m Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. “errE CLOTE } 


IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
H and Extracted Honey. Address FOR HONEY EXTRACTORS ! 








Ss. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail Bee Veils, Queen Cages, etc., 
DEALER IN HONEY, Galvanized or Tinned ready for use, also a full 


assortment for all purposes. 


MASPETH WIRE CLOTH CoO., 
ry FEEDER. (Hotpswortse & Co..,) 
—Ji The BEST in use. 56 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Sample by mail hog cents. oct75y1 

fl onwae py $1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
Ba be Sprout Brook. N.Y. ime free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

















QUEENS AND FULL STOCKS, ‘CHOICE CATNIP SEED. 


NUCLEI HIVES, I HAVE a choice article ot this Seed collected 

ALSO FIRST-CLASS POULTRY FOR 1876. from cultivated plants, the product of M. Nrv 

alriers for 1876 booked now. For circular ad- | IN8, of Cheviot, O., which I will sell at 50c. an 
88 


ounce, and at $6.50 per pound. 
R. M. ARGO, Cc. F. MUTH, 
Febém Lowell, Garrard Co., Ky. Maré6m. Cincinnati, O 








AARON ‘BENEDICT, 


Importer and Breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 
that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Ho oner Bee, sent, post paid, for 50 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


rade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
reeding. 
For further weer address 
ARON BENEDICT. 
_ feb- -tf Bennington, Morn Morrow Co., Ohio 


TULIP TREES, 


BY MATL. 


WILL send small TULIP TREES, by mail, 
from 6 to 18 inches high, for 75 cents per 
dozen. Address all orders, with the cash, to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, 
Jantf Cuicaco, ILL. 





ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


Fon 1iS75. 


I SHALL breed Italian Queens for the coming 
season, from imported mothers of undoubted 
purity. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed in 
every shipment. Prices very low. Circulars sent 
free. Address D. P. MYERS, 
aplly West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


J.C. WHITEFORD & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Honey and Beeswax, 


231 W. RANDOLPH S8T., 
_ CHICACO, ILLINOIS. Febly 


PATENTS. 


fJUBSORIBE for the Western Scientific 
Journal, published in the interest of in- 
ventors. It contains decisions of the courts on 
patents, how to obtain patents, and much Sci 
entific reading. Only 75cents per year,in advance. 
Addrese, L. O. WILSON, 
Nov.75yl.cx. Patent Lawyer. Editor, Peoria, I). 


FINN’S 
Porous,Double-Walled Bee Hive 


HE last three winters have firmly established 
the fact thatit winters bees safely ever 
time on their summer stands. Circular of testh- 
monials free. Agents wanted. For recommend- 
ations, see AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL for Dec., 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper Co., Iowa. 


KDE READER, if you are in any way - imter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE.” Simply write your address plainly on a 
postal card, and — 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


SILVER TONCUE 


ORGAN 


CHARMS THE WORLD 


Its merit, as a musical instrument of the 


FIRST CLASS 


is causing its popularity to increase daily. 


For testimonials from leading musi- 
cians, Illustrated Catalogues and prices, 


Address, 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
143 E. Twenty-third Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The St. Louis Mercantile Co., 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Novlim, 


THE 
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CANADA HONEY EXTRACTORS | 
Made Entirely of Metal. 


Price, $8.50 to 810.00. 


The lightest, strongest, handiest and best. You 
can save $5.00 in express charges, passing the cus- 
toms and duty by ordering from me. I manu- 
facture for Canadians, to save them the enormous 
expense and trouble of importing. In ordering, 
give outside dimensions of frame or frames to be 
peed. Sample hives, the best for Canada (no 

atent), complete, $1.50each. Italian queens and 
= for sale in the season. D. A. JONES, 
Beeion P. O., Ontario, Canada. 





Aprl-3m 


‘VINEYARD APIARY” 


Tested Queens or full Colonies furnished again 
this season, “ In My Non-Pat. Hives,” No use- 
less traps or fixings abont them. Safe arrival 
guaranteed on Queens and Colonies. Prices free. 
JOSEPH M. BROOKS, 

Columbus, Ind., Box 130. 





Seply 


For Sale. 
100 STOCcES 


PURE 
Italian Bees 


from Imported Stock or Queens. 


For terms, address, BARNUM & PEYTON, 
Edgefield Junction, Davidson Co., Tenn. 
March3m. 


SPIRITUALISM. | 
$3.15 On Trial for $1.65 


TheeRELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL is a large 8-page weekly paper, an 
able exponent of Modern Spiritualism. 

The recent extraordinary attention the subject 
is attracting and its investigation by eminent 
scientists, increases the demand for current 
literature devoted to the subject. 
all may become familiar with the most able. fear- 
less, and widely circulated paper devoted to 
Spiritualism, we will send the JOURNAL post- 
age paid to New Subscribers on Triat, Three 

onths for 30 cents. One Year for $1.65. The 





regular price is $3.15 per year, at which price | 


thousands of old subscribers welcome it each 

week as the best visitor they have. 

free. Special inducements to Post-Masters and 
Canvassers. Address — 

S. S. JONES, Editor, CHICAGO, ILL. 

ay 


N. B.—State where you saw this. 
paths marked out by that 


CHRONIC plainest of all books— 


“Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense, 
—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 illustrations. by Dr. 
E. B. Foore, of 120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Pur- 
chasers of this book are at liberty to Consult its 
author, in person or by mail, free. Price by mail, 
postage prepaid, $3.25. Contents tables free. 
Agents wanted. 

URRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO., (Joun 
P. Jewert, Manager,) 129 East 28th St., N. Y. 
May 3m. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
(OMPLETE 





Diseases Cured. New 











FIRESIDE EDITION 


HAKESPEARE 


y The cheapest Book 
wonkS ever offered to the pub- 

40 Illustrations. lic. Large Type ne 
20 Illustration and Paper. 

Farts at 20 cts. cache SPECIMEN, with 2 

gents Wanted. J iustrations, by mail, 
" iS & CO., Philadelphia. 














Mayly. 


In order that | 


Sample Copy 


HONEY JARS. 


Cm pound (square) Honey Jars, per gross $6.50 
Two “ “ “ “se “ te > 50 


One “ “ * flint glass “ 9.00 
Two “ “ “ “ ““ “ 11.00 
Corks for 1 and 2 jars per gross 5 
Tin Foil Caps * a a oe « 1.20 
Labels for “ “ “ “ “ 5 


A thousand Labels, address printed to order, 5.00 
——— Fruit Jars (Mason's Pat.) pr. gross 17.00 
e * d 


Labels for same, 
A thousand Labels for same, address printed 
OD Bonn osncccacssrcsnnansstasbedtontes 4. 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each..... -50 
= ™ 2 er doz... 4.50 
Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel.............. 13. 
- ” a EE wives niocenedpe 3. 
7 ” ” Se kastctenesnas -40 


Langstroth’s Bee-Hives, 


Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
at reasonable rates. 


For further particulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1876. Italian Queens. 1876. 


H. Alley’s Price List. 
We have the finest stock of ITALIAN BEES 
in the world, and have had 14 years experience 
in bicveding them. 

Wc breed from imported and home-bred 
mothers. Ninety per cent. of our queens prove to 
be purely fertilized. 

ALL QUEENS WARRANTED PURE. 

Safe arrival guaranteed by mail. 


Queens, $2.00 each. CIRCULARS FREE. 





Will be sent to the person who purchases 20 or 
more queens; or an extractor and two queens 
sent for $11. These extractors are as good and as 
convenient as any in use, and are warranted to 
ive satisfaction in —- respect. One of my Bay 
tate Bee Hives complete, Extractor ond one 
queen will be sent on receipt of $15.00. 


| Address H. ALLEY, 
| 
| 


| A PEABODY HONEY EXTRACTOR 
| 


March76* Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 








“THE ITALIAN BEE CO. | 


| DISSOLUTION.—Mrs. Ellen 8. Tapper's con- 
nection with the Italian Bee Coneey terminated 
February 26, 1876. The business of the Company 


| 

m | has been socigned to the management of the un- 
rs. 
| 


dersigned. Tupper leaves no accounts, and 
full particulars upon all incomplete business sent 
to her or the we % | is desired immediately. 
. E. ROCKWOOD, Manager. 
March Ist, 1876. 


our Price List for 1876, we offer Queens, 

| Nuclei and Full Colonies; Honey Extractors, 

“Our Own,” and others; “Our Own” Dollar 

Hive, simple and complete; “ Bees and their 

Management,” by Mrs. Tupper; Seeds of Honey 
| Plants, and all other —— supplies. 
| Our Queens are raised from Imported Mothers 
of —— purity. They are tested and war- 
ranted. 

Send name for price list, etc. Send questions 
with stamp, and we will freely answer them. 


Always addrees The Italian Bee Co., 
J. E. ROCKWOOD, Manager. Logan, Iowa 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
C77 and Female, in their locality. 





Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 
0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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BRADSHAW & WAIT, | 

CHICAGO STEAM SYRUP REFINERY, 
—WHOLESALE DEALERS IN— 

HONEY, MAPLE SYRUP, &C., 
Choice White tioney Wanted. 
Nos. 17 and 1g Michigan Avenue, 

Apriyr CHICAGO, ILL. 








AFTER ONE SEASON’S TRIAL,I HAVE ADOPTED 


INTRODUCING CAGES 
MADE OF WAX. 


Sample dozen and mould (any one can make 
them,) sent by mail for 25 cents. 


LANGSTROTH HIVES FOR SALE. 


WM. C. PELHAM, 
May2m. p. AYSVILLE, Ky. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
ee 
PICEET FENCING, 
CHICAGO FENCE WORKS, ornamental: 
Durable! 
eee Cheap! 
SEND FoR PRICE LIst. 
418 West Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
In writing, say you saw this in the‘A. B. Journal.’ 








Hoery Bee-keeper should have it. 


QUINBY SMOKER, 


Send for Descriptive Circular of it, and other 
Supplies, to 


L. C. ROOT, 


MOHAWK, N. Y. 


Apiarian Supplies for 1876. 





May 2m. 





THE WOOD FOR TWO AND FOUR GLASS 


HONEY BOXES, 
SMALL FRAMES for SURPLUS HONEY, | 
Honey Extractors, &c., 
AT REASONABLE RATES. | 
Address, 
May3m 


RnR. rR. MURS, 
Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., Ill. | 





CHANCE IN PRICE! 


1200 
COLONIES 


—or— 


Pure Italian Bees 


Form SALES. 


On account of the very sudden death of my 
husband, Adam Grimm, I will sell and ship 
between May Ist and May 20th, 1,200 Colonies of 
Pure Italian Bees, in 8 frame Langstroth movable. 
comb hives. They are in good condition in every 
respect, and I will guarantee safe arrival, jf 
ordered in lots from 1 to 25 Colonies, shipped per 
Express, for the following prices: 


SINGLE COLONY §9.00. 
Two or more, $8.00 per Colony. 
HYBRIDS, §1.00 LESS. 


Ge Orders must include casn, or will not be 
noticed. 

If large lots are ordered, the purchaser must run 
his own risk of safe arrival. For preparing and 
pecking Coom for shipment, an experienced Bee. 
<eeper will be employed. 


Address, Mrs. ADAM GRIMM, 
May2m. a Jefferson, Wis. 


CHAPMAN'S 


IMPROVED 





JAP MAN'S 


MPR'VD HD 
HONEY Ii 

t 1 
XTRACTOR 






Honey Extractor. 


The Best Honey Extractor Made. 


They are Strong and Durable, yet very Light, and 
Easily Handled. 


GEARED machine, with stationary can— 
nothing but the combs of honey revolve. A 
lady or child can work it satisfactorily, and 


Every Machine Fully Warranted. 

One Curved-blade Knife furnished with each 
machine. 

In ordering give outside length of bar, and 
depth of frame. Address, 

F. W. CHAPMAN, Morrison, Ill. 

Also for sale at the office of THE AMERICAN 
Bex Journat; Dr. J. H. P. Brown, Augusta, Ga., 
and Dr. John Maxson, Whitewater, Wis. Apltf. 
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Comb Foundation: 


Take a piece of empty honey comb and | 


cut off all the cells, until nothing is left 
but the division wall of wax between the 
two opposite sets of cells, and you have a 
comb foundation. The latest production, 
however, consists not merely of the divid- 
ing wall, but alsoa slight depth of the 
cell-walls themselves, on each side, and 
these cell-walls, although slight in depth, 
may be of such thickness as to contain 
enough wax, so that the bees may work 
out or prolong the cells to their full 
depth without any additional material. 


These comb foundations are given to 
the bees in their brood chamber, enough 





The interesting article of Mr. Bingham 
in the present number, certainly does not 
speak very favorably of the use of comb 
foundation. Is his position correct? 
We wait for all the light we can get. 

Mr. Perrine claims to have entire con- 
trol of the manufacture, having bought 
the patent, and Mr. A. J. King announces 
that in spite of Mr. Perrine’s claims, he 


| will make and sell machines for the pro- 


duction of comb foundation, so that each 
one may make his own. The price at 
which these machines will be furnished 
is not given; and whether the right to 


| manufacture the machines is open to the 
| public, we cannot quite make out, but 


being put in a frame to fill it, in whole or | 


in part, perhaps only a narrow strip be- 
ing used for the bees to start upon. They 
are also used for surplus honey, enough 
being given to fill the boxes, or merely 
enough to give the bees a start. The ob- 
ject is to save the time of the bees in se- 
creting the wax, as also, the honey used 
in its production. 
secure all straight, worker comb, and 
still another to hasten the commencement 
of work in boxes when the bees are loth 
to enter them. 

Thus much by way of answer to those 
who are asking, “ Whatis comb foundation 
and what is it for?” 

Much interest attaches to this matter, 
and we invite the fullest information from 
all. 
the use of artificial comb foundation, tell 
us all you know about it. If you know 
anything against it, tell it. If you don’t 
know anything about it, but have some 
question to ask, ask it. There are a hun- 


dred questions of interest that will sug- 
gest themselves, and we hope those of our 
readers, who have had experience in the 
matter, will give us the full benefit of that 
experience. 


suppose not, as mention is made of hav- 
ing patented foursyears ago, “a machine 
(not the product of the machine) for mak- 


| ing the base of the edges of worker 


Another object is to | 


If you know anything in favor of 


combs.” 
To those who desire to increase the 


_ number of combs in the brood chamber, 
| there can be no question but that comb 


foundations will be very advantageous, 
providing the cost is not too great. At 
what price it will be profitable to use 
them, depends somewhat upon circum- 
stances. As factorsin the problem, will 
come in the number of pounds of honey 


| needed for the production of a pound 
| of wax, the price that 


can be ob- 
tained for honey, and the value of the 
time of the bees needed to secrete and 
work the wax. The numberof pounds of 
honey needed to make a pound of wax 
has been variously estimated at from 15 
to 25. Whatever the number of pounds, 
| the higher the price of honey, the more 
valuable will the wax be, and the higher 
| the price that can be afforded for a pound 
| of foundation. The value of the bees’ 
| time in secreting the wax will vary. Ifa 
| great rush of honey takes place, as there 
| sometimes happens in bass-wood harvest, 
| when fora short time, there is more honey 
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than all the bees can secure, the cost of 
combs made by the bees will be much 
greater than if made during a moderate 
and long continued harvest, when three- 
fourths of the bees can secure all the 
honey that is yielded. 

As to whether the foundations are val- 
uable for surplus boxes, opinions differ 


widely. Weshall be glad of information | 


from any one who has tried it. Is there 


any difference in the taste of two pieces | 


of comb-honey, made at the same time, 
from the same flowers, one stored in comb 
made entirely by the bees, and the other 
stored in comb, for which the artificial 
foundation was furnished? If not, then 
the foundations will be very desirable for 
surplus honey; if the taste is injured by 
the foundations, then they will not be re- 
ceived with favor for that purpose. We 
hope the present season may throw much 
light upon this topic. 


~--@>-o- 
& 





MANUAL oF Bres-Keepine.—Prof. A. J. | 


Cook, of Lansing, Mich., is publishing a 


“Manvat for Bee-keepers.” It is fully | 
illustrated and treats of everything relat. | 
ing to the apiary. It*is the product of | 
many years’ experience, observation, re- | 
search and experiment by the author, | 


and will obtain a very rapid sale. We 
have long felt the need of such a work, 
brought down to the present time, em- 
bodying al] the useful hints and direc- 
tions which cost many a bee-keeper a hun- 
dred times the price of this manual to 
find out by experience. The name of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee of the in- 


trinsic worth of this Manual. For sale at | 


this office; price 30 cents, postpaid. 


—_—_—_—<——-» 





(as Dealers in apiarian supplies are 
invited to send us their new price lists. 
We have devoted a place to them in this 
office where they can be consulted by our 
many visitors. 


_—_—_ 





{ae As itisa very pleasant thing for 


“bee-men”’ to see how each other appears, 
we have arranged to put up on the wall 
of this office a large Photo holder. All 
are invited to send their “photos” (or tin 
typesif they have no photographs) to be 
put into it. When you can, write your 
name and address at the bottom or on the 
back thereof. 





te A “beginner” asks: 
“Will an Italian queen fertilized by g 
Black drone produce Italian drones; g9 
that an Italian queen fertilized by them 
will produce pure Italian workers? 

Although a very few may think that 
impure fertilization gives a slight taint of 
impure blood to the drone progeny, the 
great majority of bee-keepers subscribe 
to the doctrine of Dzierzon, that the 
drone progeny of an Italian queen wil] 
be pure Italian, no matter how the queen 
was fertilized; and a black queen fertil. 
ized by an Italian drone will produce 
pure black drones. In other words the 
drones will always be of the same blood 
asthe mother and not at all affected by 
her fertilization. 


eo 


ts Mr. N. Perkins, of Minn., says: 
“In the January, 1872, issue of the 
Keepers’ Magazine, in an article on honey 
plants, on pages 2 and 3, the statement is 
made that Lophanthus anisatus flowers in. 
cessantly from May until frost, and that 
one acre would be ample pasturage for 100 
swarms of bees! Can you tell me any- 
thing about it?” 

Some that have tried this plant claim that 
it isa fraud! Let us hear from all who 
have tried it, so that bee-keepers may 
know the truth about the matter. 

So. Son aaa 

(ae The value of a paper devoted to 
the interests of a class, is derived from the 
fact that it isthe medium for the inter. 
change of views and experiences affect. 
ing that specialty. The AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is that medium for bee-keepers 
and it invites correspondence, items of 
experiments and experiences from all 
parts of the world. We, therefore, say to 
all—write to us, giving any item of in- 
terest coming within your observation, 
and write often. 








1a In last month’s JouRNAL we made 
a short criticism on Mr. Binghams’ 
statement that “honey-comb is one thing, 
and beeswax another and very different 
thing.” In this issue Mr. B. has an arti- 
cle starting out with something like a re- 
joinder, but in the course of the article 
he admits that “chemically, honey comb is 
the same as beeswax.” This is all we 
claim, and take no exception to Mr. Bing- 
ham’s views of “those features which 
give comb-honey its peculiar virtue.” 
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Death of Adam Grimm. 


He died at his home, Jefferson, Wiscon- 
sin, on the 10th inst., of congestion of the 
prain. His age was 52 years and 16 days. 
He leaves a wife, four daughters, and son. 

Mr. Grimm was one of the trio of ex- 
tensive and successful bee-keepers of this 
country, viz.: Capt. Hetherington, of New 
York; J. 8. Harbison, of California, and 
Adam Grimm, of Wisconsin. He was also 
one of our pioneers in bee-culture, and 
rendered very effecient service to the pur- 
suit by giving the result of his experi- 
ments and experiences in THE AMERICAN 
Bet JOURNAL, to which he has been a 
regular contributor many years, until his 
failing health compelled him to desist. 

Adam Grimm was born in Germany. 
When a boy, attending school, he spent 
his leisure hours with his bees, watching 
their instincts and habits. He came to 
this country in 1849, and then devoted his 
time to bee-keeping, engaging in it ex- 
tensively, and energetically pursued it as 
a business till his death. For the past 
year, he has been engaged in the Banking 
business, and was, at the time of his de- 
mise, cashier of the bank at Jefferson. 

He was confined to his bed but five 
days. On account of failing health 
during the past year, he concluded to sell 
a part of his bees. He wintered 1,400 
colonies in his cellar, with very small 
loss—all being now in good condition. 

Gone! With all his faults and virtues 
—with all his hopes and fears, to the land 
which, figuratively speaking, is “ flowing 
with milk and honey’—that “land. of 
promise” beyond the river, where, “in 
the sweet by and by,” we hope all our 
readers will meet him, with the good, the 
pure and the true, of all ages and climes! 


J.8. Cox, with his House Apiary, is on 
the Centennial grounds. The house con. 
tains 32 hives—all the places being filled. 
Of course, all the apiarists visiting the 
exhibition will give him a call. We ex- 
pect to do so about the time of the Na- 
tional meeting, which it is now arranged 
to have convene on October 25th, as we 
are informed by President G. W. Zimmer- 
man. 





——___ 9 -e 

Pror. Tick, of the U. 8S. Weather 
Pareaa, predicts cold and wet weather for 
ay. 














In our last issue, while commenting 
upon the general remark of a currespond- 
ent, that the bee journals called for no re- 
port last fall, and in order to specifically 
locate the CENSURE, we said: “ there is but 
one BEE JOURNAL on this continent, and 
that the American.” Moon’s Bee World 
says it wants its share of the censure; to 
this we cannot object, as the World comes 
in as a bee-paper or journal, under the 
general expression,—as do the Bee-keepers’ 
Magazine, and Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
though none of them claim BEE JOURNAL 
asa name! All are magazines, and all 
are gleanings in bee culture, but these 
names are each appropriate, as such, only 
to one. It was not a conceited mis-state- 
ment, Bro. Moon, as you suggesi—only 
your misconception of our meaning. 


Tue Washington (Iowa) Press, of March 
30th, says: “That talk about Mrs. Tup- 
per’s insanity is generally held to be too 
thin. Some time ago she sold her Brigh- 
ton farm, of about 135 acres, to Rev. H. 
H. Kellogg, of Guthrie county, for $8.000, 
a whale of aprice. There had been two 
mortgages on it, one for $1,000 and one 
for $1,100. The former had been released, 
and on the 13 instant she was sane enough 
to write to parties here, and released the 
$1,100 encumbrance. She seems to have 
pecunta.”” 

Mr. ELisworts, of Illinois, states “ the 
unfortunate lady, whose mental and moral 
machinery has no balance wheel,” has 
fleeced him to the tune of $80. 


(ag Our readers will remember D. H. 
OapeEn, of Worcester, Mass., whose items 
have often appeared in this JOURNAL. 
We learn with regret that he has a severe 
attack of the rheumatism, a disease that 
has followed him relentlessly ever since 
he was eight years of age, stiffening his 
joints and making him helpless. His 
bees are net cared for, as he has not the 
wherewith to hire any one to attend to 
them. He expected to have made some- 
thing from them this season to support 
himself, but this fresh attack has not only 
cut off that hope, but permits want to 
stare in his face. The charitable among 
us may here find a chance to “lay up 
treasures in heaven,” by helping a brother 
in distress. 
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New Cuts.—The Chromo.-Lithographic 
plates, advertised in the November num- 
ber are excellent. We have just had a 
new Italian Queen cut, engraved from 
them, which is correct in every particular. 
Here it is: 





We shall also engrave others from these 
plates, for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Advertisers who may wish to illustrate 
their advertisements with them, can do so 
Sree of charge, except for the space they 
occupy. 

To those wishing them to illustrate cata- 
logues, price lists, or stationery, we will 
send an electrotype of the queen cut, post- 
paid, for $1.00. Or we will print such for 
them, illustrated with any cuts we have, 
at rates as low as any others will print 
them without the cuts. 





Comb Foundation. 


On another page a request is made for 
the particulars of the “ Claim” for Comb 
Foundation. Mr. Perrine has furnished 
us the following: 


The pepeet is No. 32,258, and was issued to 
Wagner, of York, Pa., and dated May 7th, | 


Samue 
1861. It runs for 17 years, and cannot be renewed, 
as the law now stands. 
on May ‘th, 1878—2 years hence. 
“Improved Artificial Honey Comb,” and it is 
described as follows: ‘*‘ The substitute is designed 
be be artificially and suitably formed upon both 
sides or faces; any suitable material which is 
susceptible of receiving the desired and necessary 
configuration.” The claim reads thus: ‘As a 
new article of manufacture, an artificial substi- 
tute for the central division of comb built by bees, 
which presents to them, on both sides thereof 
uides for the construction or continuation for 
he sides of the comb cells, whether the same is 
constructed with or without the whole, or any 
portion of the sides of the cells.” 

I want to be fully understood in the matter of 
prices. I have put them where I thought I could 
make a profit. I may put them lower or higher. 
I have yetto know of any one making a profit at 
any price. John Long (alias Hoge) put the price 
of yellow and white at $1.00 per bh. White bees- 
wax is worth 55c. to 60c. per h., and he paid Mr. 
Weiss, 35c. per th). for running it, (and he, the in- 
ventor, with his rollers, only made 40 to 530 Ibs. 
per week, working 16 to 18 hours per day) which 
gave Hoge a profit, if he used beeswax, of 5 to 10 
cents per tb. for packing box and labor of putting 
it up, etc.,etc. But he made a —_ by keeping 
the money sent to him, and not filling the orders. 
A number have complained to me of this. One 
man sent $100, and received only 28 ts., and can 
get no answer to his letters to Hoge. So far as 
Mi. A. i. Oot is comcerticd, we has waways been 








The patent runs out | 
Its title is | 








too generous for his own interest, as his 
all know. When he had his machine co: 
he announced that he would furnish the Founds, 
tion at 75 cents per th. He has always tried to 
give somethiag for nothing, instead of to get some. 
thing for nothing, as Hoge did. Mr. Root must 
certainly have seen, before he sent me the 
machine, that he could not make a profit on ellow 
wax at 75 cents per i). He stated to me that he 
had made only about 30 tbs. in the whole month 
he had the machine, and I have had the machine 
nearly that length of time, and up to the present 
writing, have not made one pound as I wanted to 
have it, but have melted up all attempts so far, 
I did not buy the patent, nor machine, to make 
money selling Foundation. I have use for it ig 
my busine-s; but if any one wants it, at a price 
for which I can afford to make it, all right; | will 
do the best I can for them, and will advise them 
when I make prices lower or higher. I had use 
for the patent on the Comb Foundation, and the 
machine for making it, and paid for them instead 
of pirating them; and if any one wants a part of 
it now, he must not pirate it, but do as I did. 
C. O. Perring. 
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Voices from Among the Hives. 


CrawForD Co., Mo., April 15, 1876— 
“ Bees have wintered well here, and are 
nearly ready for dividing. We have none 
but the native stock. oney is too hard 
to get to Italianize now.” 

J. HARMAN, Sen. 


Devai, Micu., April 7, 1876.—“ My 50 
stands of bees have wintered in fine con- 
dition. I purposely wintered one with- 
out a queen; all right so far. I have made 
a hive which I call the Centennial. Bees 
winter in it better than any other I have. 
Fed once in every five days during the 
winter.” Joun L. Davis. 


Piumas Co., Cau., April 13, 1876.— 
“T commenced bee-keeping two years ago 
with two hives. Am wintering twenty, 
and could have had twice that number if 
I had taken proper care of them. Bees 
do well here; no trouble in wintering, 
and we are free from moths. Some of 
my hives yielded 150 lbs. comb honey to 
the hive last season. I intend to make 
bee-keeping a business, as soon as I can 
get properly fixed for it, and of course, 
shall need the assistance of your valuable 
JOURNAL. E. Cuiver. 


RocuEsTErR, Itu., April 1.—*“ April No, 
AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL, is at hand with 
a cheery face, and much improved in ap- 
pearance. Flooded cellar compelled re- 
moval of bees to “ stands” much earlier 
than I intended. In good condition. 
Had consumed a very small amount of 
stores. Have 12 colonies in two story 
hives, (the upper portable ;) size of brood 
chamber 1914x18; frame 18x74. I am 
but a beginner in apiculture, and had it 
not been that I had counsel from experi- 
ence, I should most likely have thrown 
up the sponge in confusion and dismay 
ere this, as many apiarists rush into 
print to gratify their selfishness and mal- 
ice, instead of on business.” 

W. W. Curnctt. 
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SHARPSBURG, TEXA8s.—April 7, 1876.— 
“BgE JOURNAL comes regularly. I have 
never lost a number. Bees doing well. 
Though every body was not made for a bee- 
keeper, any more than for other occupa. 
tions, it is a business in which “pluck” 
will tell.’ I see that some of your corres- 
pondents are trying to learn the bees to 
stay out all the time, ¢. ¢, winter out. 
How can this be done, when the bees of 
one winter, never see another. I have 
never been able to learn bees anything, 
nor learn myself, the half they know 
about themselves. JoHN W. Baytor. 


CALDWELL Co., Ky.—April 9, 1876.— 
“My husband has 46 colonies, all in Lang- 
stroth. hives, and working finely at pres- 
ent. We take great interest and pleasure 
in bees, and hope for a successful and 
prosperous year for bees, honey, and the 
‘old reliable AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.’” 

Mrs. V. M. Larxrns. 


Putnam Co., Ill:—“I started in the 
spring of 1874 with 170 stands—mostly 
hybrids—in good working order. In the 
following fall I had 285 stands and sold 
$500 worth of honey. The winter of 1874 
and 1875 proved to be the hardest ever 
known in this section on bees. In the 
spring of 1875 I had but eighty stands 
left, and they in an enfeebled condition. 
The season of 1875 was a very short one 
for making honey, and I did not sell but 
$100 worth of honey, but I came out in 
the fall with 176 stands in good order, 
having lost none the past winter, and they 
are now in splendid condition, full of 
life and activity.” OrTto HALBLEIB. 

ASPINWALL, NEB.—April 8, 1876.—‘I 
have an excellent bee range here. I win- 
tered my bees in an open shed, low and 
tight on north and west, open on south- 
east, and all have come through safe and 
in good condition. I have ready sale for 
all the honey I have or can get, in nice, 
clean, smoothly finished honey-boxes 
weighing at from four to six tb, at prices 
80 far above extracted honey that I don’t 
want extractors.” J.S. Mrnicx. 


Dover Co. Wis.—April 17, 1876.—“I 
have two queens fertilized this spring, 
March 4th and 22d. My stocks have con- 
sumed thrice as much as last winter and 
on an average are weaker than they were 
then. I have lost one out of 24 by star- 
vation—our Cave was not warm enough 
toward spring.” JoHN H. GUENTHER. 

NatcueEz, Miss., April 3, 1876.—‘‘ Our 
winter has been a very open and mild 
one. Many fruit trees blossomed several 
weeks earlier than usual, and many trees 
have been killed by late cold weather, so 
that the prospect is a poor one for a good 
honey season. My bees have wintered 
well, which in fact they have never yet 
failed to do, and are preparing for swarm. 
ing, which begins here about the 10th of 
Anri! every year” JIxo R. Br encore, 





Cuyanoea Co., O., April 14, 1876.—*I 
have kept bees forty-seven years, and tak- 
ing all things into consideration, have 
been moderately successful. I have one 
hive in which the bees or comb have not 
been changed for thirty-seven years, and 
they are now as good as any I have. I 
have not been very successful with the 
Italians as yet, but shall try them a while 
longer. They don’t seem to be very long- 
lived, and will net stand the cold equal to 
the blacks.” C. L. Youne. 


Sr. GrorGe, Kansas, March 6, 1876 — 
‘““We have had a warm winter. I put 48 
colonies in the cellar in January. Took 
them out a few days since in good conii- 
tion with the exception of two queenless 
colonies. I lost several late queens last 
fall, and think some are now queenlcss. 
I hope for a good season this year to make 
up for my losses during the past two 
years. Our honey plants are: willow, 
small sorrel, wild grapes, fruit bloom, 
sumac, linn, Indian currant, several vz- 
rieties of golden rod, and buckwheat.” 

JacoB EMMONS. 


BREAKABEEN, N. Y., March 10, 1876.— 
“Last spring I lost 7 out of the 29 stocks 
I put in my cellar. It wasdamp. I got 
700 lbs. honey and 17 swarms last season. 
I intend to have 70 colonies next season, 
but shall not put them in the cellar again, 
as I can winter them better out doors, or in 
my new apiary house, which I built last fall. 
It is 12x14 feet.” Wo. B. Burger. 


BoscoBeL, Wis., April 10, 1876.—‘*Last 
November I[ put 53 stocks into my apiary 
honse; 49 were Italians, and 4 hybrids. 
I now have 48 in good condition. The 
winter here was rather warm for winter- 
ing inside. March was a severe month, 
the thermometer marking once, 9 degrees 
below zero. April commenced quite cold 
but on the 7th the weather moderated so 
suddenly that I ventured to set my bees 
on their summer stands. They have bern 
working on rye meal splendidly, and to- 
day they gathered pollen from the bluff 
flowers, which make their appearance ex- 
ceedingly early. One year ago I had 27 
stocks. I obtained 2,939 lbs. of honey, 
mostly extracted from them ; I sold rea 
all of it in our home market. I think 


| there is no locality in the State that will 
| surpass the Wisconsin valley for early 


| blossoms are abundant. 


| that will ‘nan out.” 


| and late forage. 


| very plenty and lasts two weeks. 


and wild crab 
White clover 
Bass-wood is 
Buck- 
wheat is raised in considerable quantities. 
The sand prairie bordering the river is 
covered with wild balm, and produces 
better honey than buckwheat, and lasts 
till the third or fourth frost comes. I am 
not a professor or an expert, but intend to 
give the business my whole attention, as 
am quite sure there is a little money 
Epwin Pre. 


Plum 


was quite plenty last year. 
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Futon, Iuus., April 17, 1876.—* Bees 
have wintered well in this section, so far 
as I have heard. Some of mine have 

ouble the number of bees they had when 

put them into winter quarters.” 
R. R. Murpury. 


EDGEFIELD JUNCTION, TENN.—April 6, 
1876.—“The winter has been disastrous to 
all the early blooming trees and shrubs. 
Fruit, except apples, is all killed. Straw- 
berries and blackberries may produce a 
crop. Bees are, of course, badly affected 
by the loss of all the early bloom. No 
honey has been gathered, nor is likely to 
be till clover, except what may come 
from the apple bloom and poplar.” 

T. F. Brinenam. 


Ciay Co., Iowa.—April 14, 1876.— 
“This morning find the ground is covered 
with a six inch snow. I dread the loss of 
bees that will be occasioned by their 
alighting on the snow. I have 22 stands; 
kept them in cellar; lost four by being 
queenless when I put them away. I am 
completely isolated in the business,—no 
bees in the county but mine.” 

W. W. Moore. 


Saratoea Sprines, N. Y.—April 16, 
1876.—“‘About the lstof last March I sent 
$1.50 to John Long, of New York, for 
one pound ef bleached, or unbleached 
wax comb foundation, to be sent imme- 
diately. Mr. Long received my money 
order, but never sent any combs. Ac. 
cording to the price of comb foundation 
now, my bees can make comb cheaper 
than I can buy it.” 8S. Ruaees. 












































CUMBERLAND Co., MAINE, Feb. 4, 1876 
—“I took 380 lbs. of surplus from one 
hive last season, all in glass boxes, which 
I sold at 33 cents per lb. I fed the stock 
early in spring to encourage early breed- 
ing, and kept it strong all through the 
season.” Mrs. L. E. Corton. 


LEAMAN Puace, Pa., April 18, 1876.— 
“T wintered 32 colonies on their summer 
stands, and now they are all good and 
strong. The only protection I gave them 
was quilts on the top of frames and cap 
over the hives. The prospects are excel- 
lent for a good honey season.” 

Euias HERSHEY. 


Pato Auto Co., Iowa, April 18, 1876.— 
“In this new county, bees have to depend 
almost entirely upon wild flowers. There 
is no clover here, but we have some bass- 
wood and a great profusion of wild 

rairie flowers. I.put five swarms of 

talians in my cellar about the middle of 
last November, and never disturbed them 
until about the first of April. They came 
out in fine condition, well stocked with 
bees and honey. I intend to increase 
them to about fifteen swarms this sum- 
mer, and get a good supply of honey be- 
sides.” T. W. HaRRIson. 

















Hami.Ton, Ont., April 20, 1876] 
had my bees all out of the cellar for a fly 
last week. I have them in a large, q 
place, full size of my show-room. + 
never saw bees in such fine order as the 
are. Have increased almost double ip 
number since I put them in last fall. | 
returned them same night, to remain unti] 
about 5th of May, when I intend to take 
them out of their long-resting tempera. 
ture of just 40 degrees, from which | 
never found it to vary a single degree for 
almost six months. They seem to sleep 
all the time, and have been so quiet, that 
when [ had men of forty years’ experience 
look at them, some pronounced them all 
dead. A month ago, and in February, | 
thought so myself, as thumping on the 
hive would not disturb them in the least, 
but to our surprise, they just boiled over 
with bees when I removed the blanket. 
The re are all laying and plenty of 
brood. This is my experience on 40 de. 
grees of temperature, and I hope others, 
who can do as I have done, will try this. 
Of course I admit I have an excellent 
place for ad dear pets. As I love them 
so much, I would share my drawing 
room with them, did I think it better than 
where they spent the last six months.” 

Ww WALTON. 


MaRsHALL Co.,TENN., March 20, 1876.— 
“ Dear Sir: We are delighted with the 
JOURNAL; indeed regard it as indispensi- 
ble to the success of all apiarists. I and 
my eldest daughter are partners in this 
most delightful business. We had last 
spring, forty-four colonies. We extracted 
two thousand pounds, mostly linn honey 
of a superior quality, which netted ten 
cents per pound, and increased to sixty- 
five colonies. The fruit and poplar 
blooms were all destroyed last spring by 
the late frosts, and our bees barely made a 
support till the linden came in, which 
was unusually rich and abundant. We 
use the Langstroth hive. We are very 
anxious to try comb-honey this year. 
Our bees have wintered very well on 
their summer stands; have lost but two. 
The winter has, until the past few days, 
been remarkably mild; have had some 
flowers almost all winter and most of the 
fruit isin bloom. Only a few days since, 
it seemed as if spring had come in good 
earnest, and farmers were preparing to 
plant; but alas, how vain are the hopes 
of man! Yesterday all was cheering and 
beautiful ; flowers were blossoming, birds 
were warbling, and bees were humming, 
as if welcoming the lovely spring weather; 


to-day how changed. Instead of the . 


cheering sunshine, flowers and bird-song, 
we behold mother earth shrouded in her 
winter robes, and we hear the howling of 
acold north-west wind, speaking in lan 
guage too plain: ‘ No honey now for the 
bees; winter has came at last.’”’ 

W. J. Haves. 
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Correspondence. 


—_——_——_ 








For The American Bee Journal 


Artificial Swarms. 


py A. G. HILL, OF KENDALLVILLE, IND., 
THE INVENTOR OF THE GAS-PIPE HONEY 
EXTRACTOR AND THE WINTER BEE-HIVE. 


If we have only a few stocks of bees 
and wish to increase them as much as 
possible, itis very discouraging to wait 
for natural swarms, as bees will some sea- 
sons cluster out mostof the time and not 
cast out asingle swarm. Again, they will 
often swarm and leave you even after you 
have hived them once; besides, you waste 
a great deal of valuable time in watching 
them. From several year’s experience in 
dividing, I find that artificial swarms work 
just as well as natural ones, if they are 
properly made, and it requires no more 
time to make such than it does to hive a 
natural one after it has clustered. I have 
known bees frequently to increase from 
one to seven good stocks in a season by 
natural swarming, and cannot see any 
reason Why we cannot increase as much, 
oreven more, artificially, with the aid of 
the movable frame and the extractor. 


WHEN TO TAKE FIRST SWARM. 


When bees swarm naturally, the hive 
must be crowded with bees, the combs must 
contain a numerous brood advancing from 
the egg to maturity, the bees must be ob- 
taining honey either from flowers. or arti- 
ficial sources, and the weather warm and 
pleasant. The bee-keeper should always 
know that such is the case before he at- 
tempts the operation. Nothing is gained 
by dividing bees too early, or before they 
are ready, for we have frequently divided 
in the first days of July, and had them do 
better than those we divided in May and 
June, yet it is a great waste to let a stock 
stand a few days after it is in the proper 
condition. No definite rule can be given, 
hence every bee-keeper should study his 
own bee-pasturage and learn from experi- 
ence, and use his own judgment. 


HOW TO TAKE THE FIRST SWARM. 


No. 1 represents a stock of bees ready 
todivide. Now, if it should swarm, the 
old queen would leave, and most of the 
bees—cluster on a tree and be hived in the 
new hive, leaving the old stock with only 
bees enough to feed the brood and to keep 
it from chilling. By this arrangement, 
we have all the working bees in the new 
hive with the old queen, where they have 
plenty of room to build comb, and the 
queen is ready to deposit an egg in each 
cell as fast as completed, while the old 
hive is full of Brood with beestenough to 
take care of it amd rear the young queens, 
and by the time this brood hatches out 
and becomes old enough to work, the 


| young queens are ready to la 


| 


| 
| 





if we wish to reap the best results, we 


OLD STOCK NO. 1. 





must divide No. 1 as near natural swarm- 
ing as possible. 
HOW TO FIND THE QUEEN. 


This is the most difficult part of the 
work for a beginner, yet a little practice 
makes it very easy. We often wonder 
after we have found five or six black 
queens (in one hour) and introduced as 
many Italians, how we could look three 
or four hours for the first queen we ever 
saw without finding her. Use a veil, and 
do not smoke the bees unless they are very 
cross. Open the hive without the least 
jar—take out the first comb, look it over 
quickly, and set it in an empty hive close 
by—proceed in this manner until you find 
the queen or have removed all the combs 
—then look the bees over carefully that 
are left on the inside of the hive, keeping 
them running from one side to the other 
by stirring them with a quill or breathin 
on them. A queen will often sit stil 
right before your eyes without your see- 
ing her, but will be seen as soon as she 
moves. So you should always keep the 
bees moving that you are looking at, by 
breathing upon them. Proceed to look 
the combs over the second time—you need 
not hurry, as the bees will hang on the 
combs in clusters or bunches, and the 
queen will be hid among them. The ob- 
ject of hurrying the first time through 
was to see the queen before she could 
hide. Hold the combs perpendicularly 
before your face, breathe on the bees and 
make them run around on the opposite 
side—then turn the combs and drive them 
again. Set the combs, as fast as you are 
through with them, in the old hive just as 
they were, and if you have not found the 
queen yet, close up the hive and wait an 
hour, and try again. Do not think you 
will injure the bees by handling them so 
much, for the practice will be of more 
value to you than the injury to the bees, 
as they will work just as well half an 
hour afterwards. 
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FIRST SWARM. 


A. 


Remove No. 1 three or four feet from 
O. to B., and place No. 2 on the old stand 
at O. 

After you have found the queen place 
the comb that she is on, if it is a straight 
one, in the centre of the new hive, No. 2 
at d, and fill up on each side of this comb 
with empty frames—close up the hive and 
raise up the front side by placing a couple 
of blocks under the corners; then take 
three or four combs from No. 1 (one at a 
time) and shake er brush the bees in front 
of No. 2,and make them go in—return the 
combs to No. 1, putting in an empty 
frame bar at # to supply the place of the 
comb left in No. 2—which was left 
there contrary to the natural laws of 
swarming—to prevent the new swarm 
from going off. 

HOW TO PLACE THE STANDS. 

Place No. 2 on the old stand at 0, 
where No. 1 set before the division, 
and place No. 1 three or four feet from 
O at B, so that most of the working bees 
will enter No.2. You have them now 
the same as natural swarming. No.1 is 
weak in bees, but has most of the brood. 
No. 2 is an empty hive containing the 
old queen and a strong swarm of working 
bees. No. 2 should have two-thirds of 
the bees, or more, and if it does not be- 
come strong enough in an hour after you 
have divided them, No. 1 should be mov 
ed farther away from 0 to C, and if No. 1 
should then become so weak that there 
would be danger of the brood chilling 
or the young larve starving for the want 
of bees to feed them, it should be moved 
back to B, and No. 2 should be moved to 
A, but you should never change the hives, 
setting the weak in the place of the strong, 
as it will be of no benefit. If your stocks 
are close together, the entrance of the bees 
may be regulated by setting short boards 


OLD STOCK. 











C. 


up in front of the strong one, instead of 
moving it. 


WHEN TO TAKE A 8ECOND SWARM. 


A stock will generally rear from five to 
twenty queens, and in about ten days the 
queens in No.1 will commence hatching. 
This is the time, should nature take its 
course, that we should expect our second 
and third swarms. But we find from ex. 
perience that, should No. 1 swarm g0 
often there would be so few bees left to 
protect the eight combs that the moths 
would be very apt to destroy them, while 
the swarms would be so small in such 
large hives that they would build combs 
very slowly and be very apt to make them 
crooked. We may obviate these difficult 
ies by dividing the bees and combs 
equally, and if we contract the size of the 
hive according to the strength of the bees, 
they will keep out the moths as well as 
strong stocks will in large hives. 


HOW TO TAKE THE SECOND SWARM. 


On the ninth day take four combs with 
the bees on them, from No. 1, and place 
them in an empty hive, No. 3, (being care- 
ful to put combs in each hive that have 
queen cells on them)—make a couple of 
strips 3¢x3¢, and as long as the top bars 
of the frames—tack on these strips one or 
two thicknesses of cloth cut just the size 
of the inside of your hive—hang this 
curtain X against the combs. You will 
find this much more convenient than 
division board, as it holds the heat better 
—the bees do not fasten it, and when not 
in use it can be rolled up on the strap and 
laid away. 

HOW TO PLACE THE 8TANDS. 


Since B is the stand formerly occupied 
by No. 1, and we wish to divide the bees, 
we must place Nv. 1 between O and B, 


SECOND SWARM. 
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and No.3 between B and C, both equally 
distant from B, and after you have watched 
them a few minutes—if the bees enter No. 
i more than No. 3 you should move No. 1 
alittle towards O and No.3 towards B, 
and continue moving them according to 
this principle until the bees enter each 
hive equally. 
HOW TO TAKE THIRD AND FOURTH SWARMS. 
No. 1 and No. 3 may be divided again 
on the next day, making third and fourth 
swarms. The operation is the same as 
taking a second swarm, except we put | 
only two combs in each hive. 
When bees are divided thus small, they | 
must have constant care, to insure success. | 
As soon as the young queens commence | 
laying, these two combs (allowing one- | 
third for stores) will yield a brood of ten | 
thousand bees every twenty-one days. | 
| 
| 
| 





But these small colonies were formed ten 

or twelve days before the young queens 

are ready to lay. During this time the 

brood all hatches out, leaving the combs | 
empty, and if honey is plenty, the bees | 
are very apt to fill the two combs with | 
honey, leaving no place for the queen to | 
deposit her eggs. If left in this condi- | 
tion a short time, your swarms would be | 
failures. Whenever the combs are in this | 
condition, the honey should be extracted | 
from them, and you should continue to do | 
so every two or three days, if the bees fill 
them. Again, if the weather should be 
cold and rainy, the bees will not breed, 
for want of proper food. In this case, 
they should be stimulated to breed by 
feeding, every evening, alittle sugar syrup. 
As soon as the brood begins to hatch 
in these stocks, they increase very fast. 
We now slip an empty frame down be- 
tween the two combs, 80 that the bees can 
retain the heat better and build com> 
faster, than they could on the outside. 
Sometimes these weak stocks will fill a 
frame in three days; then again, it will re- 
quire a week. They should be watched 
very closely at this time, and as fast asa 
frame is filled, an empty one should 
be given them, and continue this (giving 
one frame at a time) until the hive is 
filled. If any of these stocks should 
lose its queen while she was out to 
meet the drone, which is often the case, 
you should know it at once, and unite it 
with one more fortunate, and not let it 
stand until the moths destroy the combs. 


HOW TO TAKE THE FIFTH SWARM. 


When first swarms come early, and the 
weather is good, they will often fill the 
hive in a week or two, and swarm. If 
our bees come through the winter strong, 
so that we can divide them early, we may 
also divide the first swarm if it fills the 
hive, before it becomes too late in the sea- 
son; and since No. 2, the first swarm, is 
now in the same condition that No. 1 was 


comb, brood, bees, and has the old queen 
—the operation for taking the fifth swarm 
will be the same as for the first, and need 
not be repeated here. If, however, the 
first swarm does not fill its hive soon 
enough to be divided, you may take four 
combs from it ( No. 2), leaving five, and 
give one of them to each of the stocks, 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 5. (These numbers in- 
dicate the hives and not the swarms, as 
No. 5 contains the fourth swarm.) This 
will enable them to rear a brood of fifteen 
thousand bees, instead of ten thousand, 


| every twenty-one days. 


We do not generally get any surplus 
honey after dividing the bees so often. 
But if the season is good for breeding, so 
that we can make all of our weak stocks 


| strong and we have a good yield of honey 


in the fall, we may get more surplus than 
if we had not divided but once—because 
we have six stocks to work in the boxes 
instead of two. This has frequently been 
the case during the past season. I in- 
creased one stock to five and they made 
111 tbs surplus—another to four and they 
yielded 160 ths—another to seven, they 
ar 120 ibs surplus. A gentleman, after 
etting his first swarm go off and had 
hived the second—sent for me to come and 
see to his bees. I found the old stock still 
contained a number of queen cells ready 
to hatch. I divided it into three stocks, 
giving each three combs. The four filled 
their hives and three of them swarmed in 
September and one of these filled a hive 
containing nine frames, twelve inches 
square, in seven days with comb brood and 
honey. I would say, for the benefit of the 
beginners in bee-keeping, that we can tell 
no more what a stock of bees will do in 
the coming season than how many bushels 
of oats we can raise on an acre. The 
former, depends on the bee-pasturage, cul- 
ture and weather, the latter, on the soil, 
culture and weather. The weather is some- 
thing we can not control, and is just as 
liable to make our bees a failure as it is 
our oats. 
——_———_e- @-o—___ 
A Cup From SwEET Home.—In THE 
AMERCAN BEE JOURNAL, Vol. 12, pages 
15 and 80, I described the sectional frame 
for surplus box-honey ; how to fit the glass 
in nicely, troubled me. I now use glass 5x6, 
nail on each end of box two pieces, one on 
top and one on the bottom, which have 
just the length the section is wide, 4 inch 
thick and 144 wide, these are rabbeted by 
a circular saw so as to let the glass slide in 
from one side—the 4% inch thin strip 
projects enough so that the glass cannot 
slide. D. D. PALMER. 
Eliza, Mercer Co., Il. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Bees. 


I read with much interest the report of 
the Michigan Bee-keepers’ Association. 
That noble band of brothers is still ahead 
of all other associations in the country. 
But as usual, their great burden is the 
wintering. I have always wintered my 
bees with entire success, in all sorts of 
winters, both cold and mild. The present 
winter has to this date been one of the 
mildest I ever saw. My beesare all right 
to-day—had a fine fly and cleansing out. 
Whether I could winter my bees with suc- 
cess in Michigan, I will not pretend to 
say; though I see from back numbers of 
the JOURNAL that a few have wintered 





| plan would work. 


their bees on their summer stands, in that | 


State, with entire success. I believe in 
very little upward ventilation. The best 
plan I have ever found yet, is to remove 
the honey board and spread warm quilts 
over, after laying a few splints across the 
frames. If I were to winter say 20 stands 
in Michigan, I would do it on summer 
stands, as follows: ist, I would by means 
of buildings or board fences, etc., break 
the force of the fierce winds on threesides 
east, north and west; 2d, I would in Oc- 
tober overhaul them all, cut winter pass- 
ages, and if over 30 tbs of honey, in a hive 
not less than 2,000 or over 2,500 cubic 
inches, I would remove one frame and 
place the others at equal distance in the 
hive and see that there is plenty empty 
cells about the brood nest. But should 
there be only about 25 tbs, I would leave 
all the frames in; 3d, I would lay three or 
four half inch splits across the frames, 
then spread a piece of blanket or woolen 
cloth over, large enough for the ends to 
project about an inch, so as to be held 
firmly down by the cover or cap, then 
stuff the cap with soft hay or straw and 
put it on. This makes a splendid ab- 


sorbent of moisture, without a draught of | 


air; 4th, I would have the bottom of the 
hive at least eight inches from the ground, 
and if the hive stood on legs, would place 
straw under it. The rear end of the hive 


should be raised about three inches higher | 


than the front, so as to enable the bees to 
clear out dead bees on all warm days, and 
to carry off water. 
well sheltered and kept perfectly dry, and 
if convenient, facing the south. The en- 
trance should be regulated with the 
changes of the weather. I would not 
only regulate it to half aninch in the 
coldest spells, but would put a loose piece 
of wvol in so as to prevent the cold 
draught. The bees would get plenty of 
fresh air through the loose wool. 

If bees cannot be wintered safely on 
the above plan in the cold North, would 
it not pay to bring them South? I am 
glad to see by the same report that friend 


| whales. 


The hives should be | 


| road 


| TF. Bingham is now in the South with 


his bees, making the experiment. He 
will 7 us a good report in time, | 
would here make one suggestion to him: 
Had he not better keep them here untij 
the white clover season is over, extract al] 
the honey, put up for shipment as he ex. 
tracts, and take them North in time for 
the linden bloom ? 

I have thought of going North with 
car load of bees about the 15th of June, 
when the honey season here begins to fail, 
and return with them in October, | 
could start just after the last extracting 
with empty combs that would ship safe. 
But I would have to return with the hives 
full of winter stores, or feed on sugar 
syrup for winter. I do not know how this 
I would risk it any. 
how, were it not for the discouraging 
price of honey, especially extracted, by the 
barrel. I am not inclined to run for honey 
at that low price. If it is asked why 
move my bees so far, I answer there is no 
such linden and poplar woud here in 
Kentucky that can be reached by a rail- 
yet. Nothing but awfully bad 
mountain roads. The reckless Kentucky 
farmers have felled nearly all the linden 
and poplar in the blue grass regions, as if 
their life depended upon it. 

I will close by asking the Northern bee. 
men’s opinion of the plan I have in view, 
of moving bees by rail, so far as Michi- 
gan, twice in a season. R. M. Areo. 

Lowell, Ky., Jan. 18, 1876. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping, No. 1. 


Mr. Eprror:—Having been a constant 


| reader of your valuable JOURNAL, almost 


from from its beginning, without havin 

contributed anything to its columns, 

will endeavor, in the future, to contribute 
a few items, from time to time, upon bee- 
keeping. I am not doing it for notoriety, 
but merely to exchange notes and observa- 
tions with my bee-keeping brethren. I am 
not one of the old ones: I belong to that 
class called “small fishes,” in bee-keep- 
ing. For comparison,—a tadpole among 
Nevertheless, perhaps a few sug- 
gestions from the small-fry will greatly 
assist the older heads in remedying some 


| of the present difficulties attending suc- 


cessful bee-keeping or management. The 
greatest difficulty at present is, in winter- 
ing. I shall state nothing but what I be- 
lieve to be facts,— which have come under 


| my own personal observation. 


I read, in your last issue, the discussions 
at the recent Michigan Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, upon the subject of wintering, 
and as they are so very similar to those 
preceding, and contain so very little 
good, practical information, I think it 
would be just as well for my bee-keeping 
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friends to dispense with the subject en- 
tirely, at their meetings in the future, and 
publish the same from year to year, de- 
voting their whole time to something else. 
No disrespect, gentlemen. 

Ventilation in winter. It is difficult, 
sometmes, to determine, what the author 
means by ventilation,—whether of the 
hives, or of the repository in which the 


pees are wintered. Every hive ones 


bees, placed in a winter repository, shoul 

have more or less upward ventilation, in 
order to help preserve the combs from 
mould, and keep the stock in a dry and 
healthy condition. If it has not, the 
combs are apt to become so mouldy, and 
the bees so demoralized and disgusted 
with it, that they are almost sure to desert 


it the first warm day that comes, after | 


being set out. The amount consumed 
should not be taken into consideration for 
a moment, because you have got to give 
them enough to eat, whether they have 
dysentery or constipation. In fact, I find 
that a stock badly diseased will sustain 
themselves much longer, if they can have 
access to some Clean, pure comb-honey, un- 
candied. And I will add here, that in 
whatever part of the hive the cluster 
may be, the first of January, it should be 
the effort of the bee-keeper to keep them 
there until spring, without compelling 


them to shift to get at their stores, as this | 
shifting is more or less the cause of dis- | 


ease. This can be done by placing pure 
comb-honey above them, where they can 
get it. 1 am speaking, of course, of a 
broad, shallow hive, as I suppose every 


| regard to “ripening” honey. 


bee-keeper knows, who knows anything, | 


that that is about the only form of hive 
that can be depended upon for surplus. 
Although I believe that there are a few of 


the old veterans who still advocate dog- | 


kennel hives, or side-surplus receptacles. 
80 much for ventilation of hives. 


VENTILATION OF WINTER REPOSITORIES. 


Upon this depends the degree of success 
in wintering. A half-dozen stocks, placed 
in & winter repository, would probably go 
through all right without any ventilation, 
where one hundred would become foul 
and diseased. It makes but very little 
difference how it is ventilated, provided it 
is arranged so you can give enough, and 
exclude the light when desirable. 

I have had the best success in wintering 
in the cellar, under the dwelling. It 
would require too much space to give 
explicit rules enough to enable every one 
to govern ventilation. I will endeavor 
to renew this subject at some other time. 
I will merely add, don’t try to keep them 
too quiet, or dormant; and don’t let the 
mercury go below freezing. The less 


ment, and the more air you can give them, 
and keep the mercury at 35 or 40 degrees, 
the more brood they will develop; and 
upon the result of that breeding depends 
the strength of your stocks in April and 
May. As the season advances, it will be 
necessary to shut off vag all ventilation, 
at times, to keep them from coming out 
and getting down. If the mercury goes 
below 32 degrees, shut off all ventilation. 
This ventilation business requires more 
experience and closer observation than 
anything pertaining to the bee business. 
And as I stated before, success in winter- 
ing depends almost entirely upon proper 
ventilation. Stocks, for the first thirty 
days after having been placed in their 
winter quarters, should have an abun- 
dance of air. I do not even exclude the 
light, any more than the direct rays of the 
sun. One more caution. and | am done. 
Don't let your bees starve to death, and 
call it some abominable disease. You 
cannot rely upon old honey, that has 
been in the combs for years, to winter 
them upon. Place fresh, new honey in 
the comb, where they can have access 
to it, and renew the atmosphere properly, 
and I think we will get rid of that notori- 
ous bee-disease. A. BErEASTICUS. 


Spuntggimanesaptiietips 
For the American Bee Journal. 
“ Ripened”’ Honey. 


With your permission, Mr. Editor, I 


| will take our old friend Charles F. 


Muth to task a little, for what he says in 
For two 
years past I have employed 72 four gallon 
stone crocks, as extracted-honey reser- 
voirs, keeping them when filled uncover- 
ed. ina cool, dry place. Of clover honey 
I know but little, but of basswood honey 
Ican say that I believe after five years 
experience, that there is but one way to 


| geta good article, and that is not to take 


it from the bees until nearly or quite all 
the cells are capped over. But, says one, 


| “Such a course increases our labor, and 


} 


ventilation you give, the more quiet they | 
keep. Every stock in a natural condition | 
contains, at this date, Jan. 10, 1876, more | 


or less broed, in every stage of develop- 


decreases the number of pounds surplus.” 
True, but that does not prove that “such 
a course”’ is not the on)y way we can pro- 
cure Honky, and not sour nectar. hen 
we get a goodly yield of uncapped honey, 
it has to go begging a purchaser. The 
day has come to most of us when we must 
expect to find a home demand for our 
honey, and must necessarily do something 
to increase this demand; I will warrant 
uncapped honey to decrease it. Does not 
every one of us know that basswood 
honey, extracted before capped, is more 
like poor syrup or molasses than like the 
same honey in the comb, stored on the 
same day? 

I have employed two large tin tanks 
holding 1,000 ibs. that have always been 
left open for the very purpose Mr. M. 
speaks of, and I have yet to see the first 
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pound of basswood honey taken un- 
capped that did not sour more or less. 
The mischief is, that the very honey that 
it pays best to extract, viz.: that which 
comes with a rush, is surest to sour. 

Those of us who do let this nectar be- 
come Honey, before we extract it and 
put it upon the market, must suffer for 
the reputation given extracted honey by 
the green stuff on the shelf beside it. 

I propose to label all my box and ex- 
tracted honey, and do my utmost to give 
entire satisfaction to the end. This is the 
selfish course. There are two kinds of 
selfishness, which embrace all human 
action, viz., the wise and unwise. It is 
selfish to be honest, for “honesty is the 
BEST policy.” JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, March 24, 1876. 


Maury County Bee Keeper’s Society. 








The Maury County, (Tenn.,) Bee Keep- 
er’s Society held their regular quarterly 


meeting at Columbia, on Saturday, April | 


Ist. 

Present: W. S. Rainey, President; Wm. 
J. Andrews, Secretary and Treasurer; 8. 
D. McLean, Travis McLean, A. B. Biffle, 
David Staples, W. A. Alexander, W. F. 
Moore, N. B. Sowell, —— Timmons, J. C. 
McGaw, J. C. Moore, —— Estes, T. J. 
Pickens, Wm. Gilmer, J. H. Gregory, Jno. 
B. Bray, of Giles county. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather 
and rumor in regard to small-pox, there 
was not as good an attendance as usual. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and adopted. 

Mr. J. B. Bray, of Giles, asked and ob- 
tained permission to offer a few remarks. 
He thought our Society a good thing, and 
a step taken in the right direction. He 
would ask if we propose to hold all our 
meetings at one place, and suggested that 
we hold meetings at different points. He 
would like to have the Society hold a 
meeting at Culleoka—that if we would do 
so we would be met by a number of bee 
keepers from over the line. 

The Secretary stated the constitution 
provided that the meetings should be held 
at such time and place as a majority of 
the members present at any stated meet- 
ing may determine: that at the last meet- 


ing at his residence, as queen rearing was 
the topic for discussion, that it might be 
«amply illustrated in the hive, but we had 
had avery cold snap, which had prevented 
making any progress in that line; in view 
of which fact he would move that the 
question of queen raising be carried over 
to the next meeting, and that another meet- 
ing beheld at Columbia the 1st Saturday 
in May; that one be held at Culleoka the 
1st Saturday in June, and the next regular 
quarterly meeting in July at Columbia, 








| and caring for queen cells. 
iug it was agreed to hold the present meet- | 


which motion was seconded by J. ¢ 
Moore. Mr. J. C. McGaw thought thaty 
meeting at Culleoka would be for the 
benefit principally of the bee keepers of 
that section, and would suggest that the 
bee keepers of that section organize a go. 
ciety, and then let us meet with them 
jointly onthe first Saturday in June. The 
Secretary’s motion was adopted. 

Mr. Staples asked if we proposed to dig. 
cuss the subject to-day. 

The President replied that it might as 
well be opened to-day, and concluded at 
the next meeting. 

Mr. 8. D. Melba, who was appointed 
at the last meeting to prepare an essay on 


| “Queen Rearing,” then arose and read 


the following: 


QUEEN REARING AND ITALIANIZING, 


Among the varied operations of the api. 
culturist, the subject of queen rearing 
and I[talianizing is a very important one, 
and should receive a due portion of that 
care which is essential to success. To 
note some points bearing on the subject is 
the design of this sketch. The most es. 
sential pre-requisile is a queen of un- 
doubted purity, which should also be very 
prolific. The queen’s prolificness can be 
ascertained by inspecting the combs to 
ascertain the amount of eggs produced in 
a given time; her purity can only be de- 
termined by the markings of her off 
spring. Should her worker progen 
show three well defined yellow bands 
around the abdomen, with uuiformity of 
color, she may be regarded as having 
purely mated. But should her progeny 
be of a mottled appearance, or with but 
one or two bands, she is impurely mated 
and worthless to breed from. For the in- 
formation of those who are uninformed, 
as to the markings of pure’ Italian bees, 
it will be necessary to remark that the 
first band next to the thorax is very nar- 
row; the second is broad, and separated 
from the first by a very narrow black 
ring; the third and last is not so broad as 
the second, but is well defined. They 
should all be of uniform color. Bees 
marked thus may be regarded as abso- 
lutely pure. 

In addition to a new queen, a full colony 
is a necessary adjunct, for the building of 
The colony 
should be ina prosperous condition, hav 
ing great numbers of young or nursing 
bees, with plenty of honey and _ pollen, 
especially should there be plenty of pollen 
in the hive or coming in. From this bees 
prepare a milky white fluid, said to un- 
dergo a partial digestion in their stom- 
achs, which they feed to their youn 
while in the larve state. A superabund- 
ance, called a royal jelly, is fed to the 
young queen tofully develop her for the 
duties she is to perform as future mother 
of the colony. A marked distinction 1s 
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observable in queens raised from cells as 
above nourished, and those raised in 
weak and half starved colonies or nuclei. 
While the former produce large and well 
developed queens, the lutter produce cor- 
respondingly small and weakly ones. In 
addition to the above, it is necessary to 
have plenty of Italian drones in the apia- 
;, that the young queen’s Chances for 
purely mating in her bridal trip, may be 
increased. Preliminaries having been 
gone through, some practical instruction 
becomes necessary. Several ways are 
practiced by different queen raisers to ar- 
rive at the same result, and success crowns 
the efforts, more or less, of the different 
methods practiced. Every queen breeder 
must have queen cells, raised either in a 
full colony or nucleus, and this is attained 
by rendering the bees destitute of a queen. 
Those raised in a full colony are thought 
by most queen raisers, to be the best. To 
secure the benefit of a queenless colony, 
and yet preserve the queen you breed 
from against the risk of being introduced 
to a strange Colony of bees, fur each batch 
of queen cells raised, is certainly the best 
economy. To do this, select another 
strong colony with plenty of young bees 
for nurses, remove the queen and shake 
the bees from the brood combs, being 
careful not to leave a comb containing any 
eggs or brood. Then from the colony 
you have selected to breed from, take as 
many combs containing eggs and larve 
as was removed trom the first, and after 
having shaken the bees from them, give 
these last named combs to the queenless 
colony, and place the combs taken from 
the queenless colony in place of those re- 
moved from the colony you bred from. 
This is simply an exchange of the combs 
of the two colonies. In like manner, 
there may be an exchange of combs with 
the colony containing your fine queen and 
another of the lapse of eight or ten days, 
for the black brood placed in your breed- 
ing colony in the first exchange will be 
so far advanced in that time that it would 
be impossible to raise a queen therefrom. 
About ten or twelve days after the ex- 
change is made, there will be from three 
toa dozen, and sometimes many more, 
cells capped and ready to be disposed of. 
If removed sooner they are liable to be 
injured or destroyed, as they are very ten- 
der—the least jar often causing death to 
the embryo queen. The disposition made 
of these cells for the purpose of raising 
queens for market or Italianizing black 
bees vary, as stated above, with different 
breeders. Simply for the purpose of Ital- 
ianizing, an easy method is to insert one 
of these cells in each of your black colo- 
nies, the black queen having been re- 
moved the day preyious. This method, 
though often practiced, is objectionable, 
as the colony is too long without a fertile 





queen, which tells heayily op the colony. 


Another method practiced is to insert 
these cells in frame of nursery cages, a 
cell in each cage, and suspend the frame 
in the midst of a strong colony of bees 
until the young queens are hatched, and 
then divide the colony into as many nuclei 
as there are young queens in the cages, 
and give one of the queens to each of the 
nuclei. After the queens are fertilized, 
the nuclei may be built up into strong 
colonies, or the queens removed and in- 
troduced to black bees the usual way. 
Still another method practiced, is to re- 
move these cells entirely from the bees, 
and hatch them by means of artificial 
heat, and so soon as hatched they are given 
without any precaution whatever, to 
queenless nuclei or colonies. The reason 
for introducing such young queens with- 
out the necessary precaution, is from the 
fact that they are destitute of that peculiar 
scent acquired by contact with other bees, 
(their only apparent guide in detecting 
strangers) and consequently they are not 
regarded as intruders. But the method 
most generally practiced, and most conve- 
nient for the mass of the queen raisers, is 
to ferm nuclei of two or three full sized 
combs, with plenty of bees to protect 
each nucleus and generate the requisite 
‘amount of heat for the full development 
of the queen, and insert a cell in each. 
When the young queens hatch and become 
fertile, they may be removed and in'ro- 
duced to black beesinthe usual way. The 
nuclei arethen ready for the insertion of 
other cells. This may be kept up so long 
as there are drones in the apiary. To 
form these nuclei, take from a strong colo- 
ny a frame of hatching brood, together 
with adhering bees, also another or so 
with bees, and a sufficient quantity of 
honey to last the nuclei a few days, until 
the bees begin to work. Supply the place 
of those removed from the hive with 
empty frames or combs. Care must be 
taken in removing the combs from the 
hive that the queen isnot removed also. 
The best time to form nuclei, is late in 
the evening. By morning the bees are 
more composed than if allowed to fly out 
immediately. Many of the old bees will 
return to the parent hive, but the young 
ones, having never flown from the hive, 
will remain not knowing where to go. 
There are two methods of rearing queens 
from select eggs or larvee, one called graft- 
ing, the other inoculating, which are gain- 
ing some favor with apicists of late. They 
each want more evidence of practicability, 
before recommending to the tyro in api- 
culture. In the first method a black colony 
of bees is deprived of its queen, ‘and 
in five or six days there will be queen cells 
built with royal jelly and larve in each. 
Remove the larva, and select a larvee just 
hatched from the egg of a fine Italian 
queen. With some stitable instrument, 
as the point of a toothpick, carefully re- 
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move the selected larve,and insert it in the 
cell from which the black larve was re- 
moved. The bees will acceptthe change 
and rear a queen therefrom. The other 
method is to insert the selected larve in 
incipient queen cells of a queenless colo- 
ny, and the bees will supply the royal 
jelly, and from the inserted larvee, rear a 
queen. 

The Secretary said he had learned since 
coming into the room that Mr. C. C. 
Vaughan, who had also been appointed to 
prepare an essay on the same subject, 
could not be present, as he had gone into 
the queen business more extensively than 
any of us—that he had a young one at his 
home that would weigh trom fifteen to 
twenty pounds. 

Tue society unanimously voted that Mr. 
Vaughan was excusable for his absence. 

The Secretary moved that the further 
discussion of the subject of “ Queen Rear- 
ing and Italianizing,” be postponed until 
the meeting in May, and that as nearly 
every member present had had some de- 
sertions in the last few days, we take that 
subject up. Adopted. 

The President called upon the Secretary 
to open up the question. The Secretary 
replied that he preferred to hear the expe- 
rience of others, and jot itdown; would 
state however, that he was in his yard on 
last Friday ; that he observed one stock on 
the eve of swarming or deserting; that 
he closed up the entrance to the hive, and 
that those which had got out, after flying 
around for a while, returned and re-entered 
the hive; that a fugitive swarm entered 
the yard during the evening, but as he was 
not present, preferred to have Mr. Staples 
speak of it. 

Mr. Staples said he had plenty of expe- 
rience in that line this year, and that he 
could not assign any satisfactory cause 
for it. Have written to different bee jour- 
nals and some prominent apiarists, but 
had been unable to get any satisfactory 
reasons as to the cause or remedies 
therefor. They had deserted brood in all 
its stages, with an abundance of pollen 
and honey. In the hive referred to by Mr. 
Andrews, I opened it in the evening and 
found everything in plenty; on the same 
day started a nucleus with the combs and 
brood of our Dadant queen; had caged 
and placed the queen of the stock of bees 
of which the nucleus was formed, and 
laid the cage containing her on top of the 
hive. Shortly after I discovered some- 
thing wrong in the yard, and found an in- 
truding swarm entering the nucleus. I 
caught the queen and caged her also; she 
died during the night. I fumigated the 
bees and they took up peaceably with each 
other. Like Mr. McLean, I like stron 
colonies for early queen rearing, and h 
selected the strongest in our yard, but 
those refugees entering it made it much 
more so. By having strong stocks to rear 





a 
from we get more and better queen cells. 
Was not able himself to assign any reg 
sons for bees deserting; there was a 
eral rule among bee keepers that bees 
would not desert brood and eggs, yet it 
had failed in the last few years. We have 
had an open winter throughout the United 
States, and bees have been rearing brood 
all the while; the mortality has also been 
great in this locality, all stocks have 
young bees, and he could not see why 
young bees should be playing such tricks, 
unless it be that when the weather is warm, 
and the bees flying out in great numbers, 
induced the queen to come out. In the 
case on yesterday it was not poverty— 
neither was it natural swarming—but 
something uncommon. 

J.C. Moore. Did you notice whether 
the queen was with the first swarm? 

D. Stapies. Did not; but found plenty 
of eggs in the hive, showing that they 
were not queenless. 

D. McLean. In reference to queen 
being with them would say that a queen- 
less colony never swarms out. If queen- 
less and wanting in store they will die in 
the hive. Yesterday was a warm fine 
day. We have had aremarkable winter, 
and our bees were very weak. I think 
there are several causes for their desert- 
ing—one cause is their being robbed, 
and another is want of stores. 

J.C. Moore. I made the inquiry of 
Mr. Staples because I had a swarm to come 
out which had no queen, yet they deserted 
the hive by swarming as they do in natural 
swarms. [ found the queen dead on the 
bottom board. 

8.D. McLean. Perhaps the dead queen 
of Mr. Moore may have been the queen of 


| some other colony which had deserted 





their hive and intruded upon his. Insuch 
cases bees form a complete knot over the 
queen, and hug her as it were to death. It 
may have been a queenless hive, and an 
other queen attempting to take up quar- 
ters in it. 

PRESIDENT Rarney. That is tact more 
becoming to a lawyer than a doctor. 

J.C. Moore. I am satisfied that there 
was no other queen, and that the dead one 
was the one belonging to the hive, forl 
had found her a few days before ina help- 
less condition, and had offered her some 
food, in endeavoring to partake of which 
she had fallen to the bottom board. I am 
very positive that she was the one belong 
ing to the hive. 

. SrapLes. Mr. President, in the dis- 
cussion of this question a new subject has 
arisen—that is the instinct of bees. He did 
not think that bees were governed by in- 
stinct any more than any other animals; 
they were not governed by instinct but by 
surrounding circumstances. 

8.D. McLean thought they were gov 
erned by instinct; they of themselves have 
made no improvement. 
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D. StaPLEs thought if they were gov- | ing a bee by the bill, and it held on to it 
erned by instinct they would invariably | till the bee died. It was on the under 
do the same thing as it was implanted in | side of the bloom of the golden rod; en- 
them by the God of Nature. closed is the insect. It has been in a 

8. D. McLEAN thought it was instinct | glass jar for three months without any- 
that prompted the bees to remain and die | thing to eat, and is still living when I 
with their queen, and if they had lost | start it. I do not know whether they are 
their queen, with no means left them to | plenty in this country or not. 
rear another, to die in their hive. RoBert T. JONES. 

D. STaPLeEs thought if you got in- | Fiat Rock, N. C. 
stinct into the hee that you could also get | te 
itinto man. The dog and horse had fore- For the American Bee Journal. 
thought to return to their homes, as well Cheap Winter Protection for Bees.. 
as all the lower order of animals; that 
beeshad made improvements; they make | [| have lately devised a cheap winter 
cells a certain shape and length; if combs | protection for bees on their summer 
are much apart they will make them lon- | stands; and as I find that it fills ver 
ger; had had them two inches deep. If | we}] the aim in view, I give it herewit 
they hadn’t room to build another comb, | to the readers of the old AMERICAN BEE 
buttoo much space between them, they JOURNAL. 
would fill it up by making their cells | (yt some plasterer’s laths in three 
longer. Under circumstances they work | equal parts: you will have small laths 16 
as man does. ; inches in length. 

The Secretary then exhibited a Quinby | [ff your hives are very tall,—for in- 
smoker, a Root queen cage, metal corners, | gtance. as tall or taller than the “ King,” 
the different size framesin prominent use, | go called the “American hive,”—cut the 
specimens of artificial comb foundations | jaths in two. : 











and some other novelties pertaining to the Pierce two 4 inch holes at each end, 
apiary, which attracted considerable inter- | three inches from the ends, and two simi- 
est. > ' | lar holes in the middle of every lath. 

8. D. McLEAn was quite sure the reason | To do the work quickly, use a pattern. 
of man had not equaled the instinct of the | put the pattern in the bench press, with 3 
bee in the construction of combs. | laths, and with a wimble you can pierce 

D. Stapves asked for furthertime forthe | three holes at the same time. These twin 
executive committee to make a report. | holes should be pierced crosswise, 3 of 

Mr. J. B. Bray, of Giles, was unani- | an inch from each other. hs 
mously elected a member. | When your laths are pierced, take a 


8.D. McLean moved that the society | tarred string and pass it into the twin 
adjourn to meet on the first Saturday in | holes at one of the ends of each lath, so 
May, at Columbia. Motion adopted. | as to have every lath about three or four 

Wa. J. ANDREWS, | inches apart from each other. Pass a 

Secretary and Treasurer. | second string in the twin holes of the 

ws ‘eaithek mbnatieee aie ineiiibiain | middle of the laths, and at last, a third 

- * | string in the holes of the other end of the 

My Observations. | laths, taking care to allow about the 

same distance between every lath; i. e., 3 

or 4 inches. Then you have a kind of 

rope ladder, whose steps are three or four 
inches apart. 


Dear Srr:—Last summer I hived a 
swarm of bees in a box hive, and put 
them under the shade of a tree, and ina | 
few minutes I saw that they were coming | 


out and going back to the gum they came | m 
out of. I turned up the hive to see if they | 


were all coming out, and I saw the bees | b re am a — 
in the top of the hive in as compact | 
rows as they could be, in the following | 


way: } | 
One row lengthways and i be 
g a } ——— | Le —— + 
! 





the next crossways, and so on, | 
clear across the top of the | 
' 




















hive. 
I was convinced that by | | | 
this way they make their | ——}- + --—— ——< 
comb the exact distance apart, |_| |_| j 
and that is the reason that the LJ 


Italian bees are larger when they build 

their own comb, as they are larger than Now go to the hive to be protected, and 

the black bees. The reason of the bees | spread this ladder behind the hive so 

returning was because the queen had | that the middle of the ladder corresponds 

failed to come out of the old hive. | with the middle of the hive. Cover the 
Enclosed is a bee killer. I saw it hold- | ladder with straw, one foot or more thick, 
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taking care to spread the straw evenly. 
With the help of an assistant, draw the 
ladder and the straw against the hive, 
bringing the ends of the string ladder 
against the sides of the hive, taking care 
to raise, at the same time, the laths on 
their ends; then tie the strings firmly in 
front of the hive, and it is done. 

As the tarred strings cannot be tied 
easily, on account of their stiffness, I 
lengthen them with small bits of common 
linen string, which slide more easily 
while placing the straw against the hive. 


I take care not to put straw in front of 


the hive,—to let the sun warm it. I have 
more than 60 hives thus protected against 
cold winds; and I think they are as well 
protected as if they were surrounded 
by stacks of straw. 

The expense does not exceed a few 
cents for each hive. The implements 
will last a life-time, if put in the barn af- 
ter winter. The hives have not been dis- 
turbed, for they have remained in the 
same place, and the straw will be easily 
removed in spring. I recommend this 
protection to all the bee-keepers who in- 
habit the prairie. 


Hamilton, Il. Cu. DADANT. 


Sou 
—_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Reply to C. P. Dadant. 








It has been truly said: “If we expect 
to arrive at the truth, we must have no 
desire as to what the truth may be.” 
Probably Mr. C. P. Dadant has not 
worked as hard, procuced better extracted 
honey, nor sold at as low prices as I have, 
to build up that “home demand” he 
refers to. At least, I have made a spec- 
ialty of the above. 

One peculiar fact in the matter is, that 
all these parties who can sell all their 
honey right out, about home, for 20 to 25 
cents per lb., cannot sell one pound more. 
Not a man of them will pay me 12 cents 
a pound for just a little more. 

Honey can never become a “ staple” at 
15 cents per pound, retail. Besides, it 
costs 10 per cent. to retail it, whether we 
do it, or hire our grocer to do it for us. 

“Granulated honey” is not a merchant- 
able article, outside the apiary, and very 
few will buy it there, though all think it 
“so nice.” 

How can honey become a “ staple arti- 
cle” at $1.80 cents per gallon, while the 
best cane syrup sells for 90 cents per gal- 
lon, and is superior to honey, for every 
purpose except sauce? 

It seems strange that consumers should 
become disgusted with “adulterated 
honey,” when we producers Cannot tell it 
from the genuine. 

Adulterated honey wont trouble us any 
longer, as honey must rank secondary 
. to sugar syrup when sold in bulk, for 
cash. It does that now. 
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Friend Dadant: [ “ tested ” the “ comp. 
surplus production” business  severg! 
years ago. Even if 25 pounds of honey 
is required to produce one pound of 
comb, that does not favor your position 
as I can see. Even though I could see no 
other cause for my bees dying, except 
thin, watery stores, they did not die from 
that cause, as I afterwards proved, and | 
did not say they did. When honey 
becomes a “‘ necessity of life,” it will be 
when it is cheaper than other necessities; 
say, four or five cents per pound. The 
same outlay in bread, however, would 
sustain life longer. 

Perhaps some kinds of bee-keeping jg 
profitable, in some places, with some men: 
still, 1 think with friends L. C. Root, Capt 
Hetherington, and many other special 
producers, that whoever gets money or 
“profit” out ef bee-keeping, will be sure 
to earn all he gets. The reason that 
Heddon still sticks to bee-keeping is, 
because he cannot get out. When I can 
sell out at 25 per cent. discount, if I don't 
sell, then Mr. D. will have the palm. 

Why couldn’t Mr. D. as well have said: 
“ Don’t extract honey till all capped over— 
if honey is wanted, and not nectar.” Par. 
ticularly is this rule imperative during 
the bass-wood harvest. 

I will agree that there is “room for all” 
who can succeed in making apiculture 
profitable. Just at present there seems 
to be as much room for the “ dishonest 
ones,” as any Other class. Some who have 
done most at “ proselyting” are new well 
proven to be among the * crooked.” Let 
each person decide for himself how he 
will take his surplus, being governed by 
the demand around him. 

Nearly every mail brings in one or 
more letters congratulating us on the 
course taken at our State Convention at 
Kalamazoo, in regard to the everproduc- 
tion matter. Probably, at this time, 
thousands are thinking as we do, but still 
carry little white flags of truce. 

Mr. Editor, will you please publish the 
claims (if not specifications and all) of 
Mr. Coe’s house-apiary ; also of Mr. Wag- 
ner’s(now Mr.C. O. Perrine’s) comb-found- 
ation; that the bee-keepers may know 
what they really own, and how long 
the ownership will last. 

Let the bee-keepers of this country 
know what these men do, and do not, own, 
if they expect us to respect their claims. 
Models embrace too much, usually, and 
far more than the patentee has been al- 
lowed to claim. 

Spring very backward, and many bees 
dying, in this locality. Jas. HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., April 7th, 1876. 

[As these are matters of general inter- 
est, we shall be glad to publish the 
patented features owned by Messrs. Coe 
and Perrine, if furnished.—Eb.] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Black Bee—Cause of its Running 


Out. 


Under the head of The Black Bee, it 
may not be thought improper to class the 
three varieties of black, brown and gray 
bee, although they may be distinguished 
by peculiar characteristics, as but varie- 
ties of the same race, for certainly as re- 
gards mildness of temper, fertility and 
honey gathering properties, the large gray 
and brown bee are certainly preferable to 
the small and vicious black one; yet, as 
in respect to any observations we are 
about to make in relation to the stock de- 
teriorating or running out, what would 
be applicable to one, would be alike true 
of the other. We have thought it better 
therefore to designate all as the black or 
dark bee. 

In passing through the apiaries of our 
friends in the country, how frequently do 
we hearsuch remarks as these: “Our bees 
have ceased to be profitable;” “The tim- 
ber has been cut off and too much clear- 
ing has been done;” “My father had ex- 
cellent success and my grand-father before 
him even better than he.” So frequently 
have we heard these and kindred obser- 
vations that we have been led to look 
closely at the subject and see, if we can- 
not assign a better reason why an in- 
dustrious little worker should cease to be 
as laborious and profitable (all conditions 
being equal) as in earlier years. And yet 
while reluctantly we would listen to the 
complaints of our friends at their loss, 
we would occasionally happen upon a 
more fortunate one, whose apiary was 
in a prosperous condition, stocks in- 
creasing, and the product of honey ex- 
ceeding that of former years. (This can- 
not altogether be accounted for in the fact 
that this one is a more careful bee-keeper 
than those just before mentioned.) But 
upon further inquiry we learn from him 
that on several occasions he has been for- 
tunate enough to find bees in a tree in the 
woods which he has secured and brought 
home, and at present they serve as an in- 
crease to his stocks, or at another time he 
has found a swarm hanging upon a limb 
or bush, which he has succeeded in 
hiving and placing in his apiary. But 
what is more probable than either case, 
he has been ata sale some fifteen miles 
distant where some half dozen strong col- 
onies were offered at a sacrifice, and 
which he has purchased and placed along 
side of his own. Let us see if in this 
fact we cannot learn the secret of his 
success—if in this admixture of foreign 
blood, (shall we call it) we cannot account 
for his more prosperous condition than 
that of his neighbors. 

How common a practice it has become 
for farmers to introduce fresh blood 
among their cattle, their sheep, their 





hogs, and even their poultry, indeed has 
this become of such universal practice, 
that only he who acts upon it, is regarded 
as the successful and thrifty farmer. This 
course of breeding then being so gener- 
ally sustained, by those who have found it 
so much to their interest to follow it, and, 
as we have said before, of such almost 
universal adoption, as it holds good and 
has proven profitable in the instances 
heretofore cited, why then should it 
not be acted upon in the proper propaga- 
tion of our bees? Believing then, as we 
do, that the long continued course 
of in-and-in breeding has contributed 
to a greater extent than all other causes 
combined, to the deterioration of the 
black bee, we shall offer a remedy, 
and one which we think will not only ac- 
complish the desired end, but will be of 
easy execution. 

We hope it will not be thought that we 
have here assumed that the dwindling or 
running out of the black bee proceeds 
from any other than natural causes, which 
certainly can be accounted for in the 
plain reasons heretofore given. Far be 
it from us to give credence to such an 
idea, when for years past we have consid- 
ered that our most productive honey- 
gatherers and most prolific breeders, were 
a cross of the Italian with the gray bee. 
It will be seen that the prime object to be 
attained, is the admixture of a strain 
from which we have not hitherto been 
breeding. We care not if you please, that 
you select the least to be desired, the 
small black bee, our aim should be to 
carefully avoid the dangerous system of 
in-and-in breeding which we make free to 
say has been the cause of the deteriora- 
tion, and not a failing of any distinet 
species. 

Let our friends who have met with the 
serious reverses before spoken of, make an 
arrangement with a fellow bee-keeper some 
ten or fifteen miles distant to exchange an 
equal number of stocks, (say five or six) 
we care not whether they all be the black 
bee, and our word for it, the result can- 
not but prove satisfactory to both parties 
concerned. 

Just bv way of parenthesis, we may be 
pardoned for here stating that this is not 
intended as a special plea for the black 
bee, for we have not a single colony 
among all our stocks. 

But to the main question again. To 
attain the highest degree of improved 
breeding in our bees, it cannot at this late 
day be denied that an addition of Italian 
stock must be resorted to, however small 
that addition may be at the outstart. We 
have bred the Italian bee constantly since 
1861, (of the first importation) and as we 
suid before, our best honey producers, (at 
least of box-honey) were a cross of the 

Italian with the gray bee. This indeed 
proved so valuable an acquisition, that 
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from one of our best cross-bred queens, 
we have bred the most satisfactory stocks 
we have ever kept. 

In the penning of this article, we have 
no axe to grind, we have heretofore bred 
queens only for our own use, and that of 
our immediate neighbors, but on the 
other hand we have had an earnest desire 
to reach the facts in the premises stated 
in our caption, and so far as we could, 
present a method b 
might be prevented. Should any of our 
brotherhood differ with us, or if agreeing, 
point out a clearer remedy, we should be 
heartily glad to learn it. 

Should this hastily written sketch meet 


your approval, we shall at an early date | 


write an article on “Improved breeding 
of the Italian bee.” We affirm without 
fear of successful contradiction, that the 
Italian can be improved in amore marked 
degree than can any of our native bees. 
Ws. S. Barcuay. 

Beaver, Pa., April 4, 1876. 
———__—_—_—_—___- @- * 
MOSES QUINBY, 
A MEMORIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED BE- 
FORE THE N. E. BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, FEB. 3RD, 1876, BY P. H. ELWOOD. 
In the history of every profession or 
occupation we find the names of a few 
who have outstripped all competitors ; 
men possessed of that rare gift, power of 
original thought; pioneers who have ex- 
plored an unknown wilderness and 
mapped it for future possessors. In the 
history of bee-culture there are four 
names that stand out prominently beyond 
all others: Huber, Dzierzon, Langstroth, 
and Quinby. Huber, the blind apiarist, 
who by his great ability and untiring per- 
severance, discovered more of the interior 
workings of the bee-hive than any other 
man that ever lived: Dzierzon, the Quinby 
of Germany, who confirmed the hitherto 
unbelieved statements of Huber, and 
added that equally surprising one of par- 
theno-genesis: Langstroth, our own coun- 
tryman, inventor of the movable comb- 
hive (without which there would be no 
occasion for gatherings like this) and 
author of a work on bee-culture, that for 
scientific accuracy and beauty of expres- 
sion, is not only unsurpassed, but almost 
unsurpassable: And last, but not least, 
our own Quinby, who, adding largely to 
the knowledge of his predecessors, com- 
bined the whole into a system of practical 
management, unequaled in simplicity 
and feasibility, and finally, as the crown- 
ing act of a lifetime spent in the service 
of others, gave to the world his celebrated 
discovery, that the liquid part of honey 
was, under favorable circumstances, en- 
tirely evaporated within the body of the 
bee, a discovery second to none ever 
made in the natural history of this insect. 
As very many do not, as yet, accept his 
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which future losses | 


conclusions on this subject, I will gy 
that I have obtained from the body of the 
bee, granular masses that under a micn, 
scope of low magnifying power, appes 
to be identical in composition with sinj. 
lar masses found upon the hive bottom, 
And notwithstanding the faet that My 
Quinby is the author of our most praetj. 
cal work on bee-keeping, and, in m 
opinion, the inventor of the best movable 
| frame hive, bee-smoker, and originator of 
other devices, too numerous to mention, | 
yet venture the assertion, that in futur 
years he will be best known as the dig. 
coverer of the true nature of the accumula 
tions found beneath the cluster in seasons 
of repose. 

Mr. Quinby’s life work was to elevate 
| bee-keeping to the dignity of a pursuit 
| among men, and he has accomplished his 
| mission. Bee-keeping as a specialty will 
| date from his time, and if Huber has 
| earned the title of “ Prince of Apiarists,” 

certainly Mr. Quinby is entitled to that of 
Father of Practical Bee-Culture. He 
sowed that we may reap. He Jabored 
| without fee or reward, often, indeed, with. 

out an appreciative public. Now that he 
is gone, bee-keepers will miss his coun. 
sels and think more highly of his work. 
He had not, it is true, the advantages of a 
liberal education, but he largely supplied 
the deficiency, by his great observational 
powers and native common sense. 

While he was anxious that the millions 
of pounds of honey now lost, might be 
| gathered, he had no fears of an overstocked 
| market and often narrated the history of 
| the cheese trade as an illustration, saying 

that while this industry was in its infaney 
prices were lower than at present, and 
that the market was really in more dan- 
ger of being overstocked than now, as the 
facilities for disposing of the products of 
the dairy have increased faster than the 
production. The history of this business, 
he thought, would be tie history of ours. 
And after watching the honey trade 
closely for a few years past, visiting the 





| principal eastern markets, etc., I am com- 


pelled to accept Mr. Quinby’s conclusions 
as correct. There muy be temporary de- 
pressions in this market, as there are in 
all others; prices may fall below the cost 
of production; but this will be, not be 
cause more is produced than can be con- 
sumed at remunerative prices, but be 
cause the facilities for handling the crop 
are undeveloped. Our greatest enemy to- 
day (outside of those who sell glucose for 
honey, and paraffine for beeswax) is the 
old fogy bee-keeper, who brings his honey 
to market in the most unattractive and 
undesirable packages. I find that a very 
smal] quantity of his honey will supply @ 
larger town, and that the prices he estab- 
lishes often prevents the introduction of 
the better goods. It is to our pecuniary 








interest to make better bee-keepers of such 
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men. Yet while Mr. Quinby was doing 
just this very work, many _ bee-keep- 


ers thought him to be seriously injuring | 
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| without awaking from his slumbers, he 


passed from time into eternity. Thus at 
the age of sixty-five, ended the life-work of 


their business and were forever crying out, | our counsellor, friend and public benfac- 


“My occupation’s gone.” 


| tor. 


He was more fortunate than the 


igh as Mr. Quinby ranked as an apiar- | most of men, for he was able to take with 


jst, he stood still higher as a man. We 


| him his most valued possession, the hard- 


who were accustomed to gather at his | earned accumulation of a lifetime—a no: 


fireside, can never forget his wholesome | 


hospitality. He was a true gentleman, 
unfettered by the stifling conventionalities 
of modern life. He was always the same, 


ble character. 


| “So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
| The innumerable caravan that moves, 


To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 


| His chamber in the silent halls of death, 


always having a hearty welcome for his | Thon go not, like the quarry slave at night, 


friends, and a kind word for every one. 
True to his Quaker education, he was an 
intense hater of shams, especially of the 
human kind. He was honest; a charac- 


is valuable. 1ere is no principle in 
business better established than that 
“Honesty is the best policy.” Mr. Quinby 
anlike most men, was honest from prin- 
ciple. 

The mental, rather than the motive tem- 
perament predominated in him, that is, 
surplus vitality, would more naturally de- 
velop into extra mental work than into 
intense muscular activity. He was a 
thinker, an investigator ; an originator, 
rather than an imitator. He was calm 
and deliberate, not excitable; did not plan 
one minute to execute the next and de- 
stroy the following. As he viewed a sub- 
ject from many standpoints, he was not 
quick in forming conclusions. In quick- 
ness he could not keep pace with many 
who were of lighter caliber than himself. 
Muskets sometimes hang fire, but big can- 
non are not usually handled with the 
rapidity of small arms. 
was not tame in spirit when he had just 
cause for indignation. He had a very 
modest opinion of himself, and in meas- 
uring others, did not set himself up as the 
standard of perfection, as is the manner 
of some. 

His last years were his best. His best 
and most enduring work was done after 
he was sixty years old. 


| By an unfaltering trust, approach th 

| Like one who wraps the drapery o 

c- | About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.™ 

teristic that ogres to be as rare as it | 
i A 


| has come to the conclusion 


Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and 
soothed 

grave 

his couch 


[Bry ant. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Partheno-genesis. 


In the January number of Moon’s Bee 
World, Mr. J. W. Howell expresses some 
doubt as to the usually advanced theory 
regarding the production of drones, before 
impregnation, and says further that he 
“that the 
various writers on bee culture must be 
mistaken in regard to the rearing of 
drones, and the whole subject, it seems to 
me, ought to be rehashed and gotten up 
on more scientific principles.” 

As there are many others that have mis- 
givings as to the truth of partheno-genetic 


| production, I have condensed, in the fol- 


lowing lines, some information derived 
principally from German sources. 
It is now fully thirty years ago that the 


Slow toanger,he | Rev. Dr. Dzierson announced, in a quiet 
manner, that “drone eggs do not require 


fecundation, but the co-operation of the 


| drone is imperatively necessary for the 
| production of worker bees.” 


Of course there was no want of per- 


| sons who were ready, with their pens, to 


inveigh against such bold attacks upon 


| the holy truths of science; but all who 
His famous as- | investigated the matter experimentally, 


sertion then made, so ably defended, that | were compelled to acknowledge its truth ; 


cold usually kills the bees, has never been 
successfully contradicted. He 
wrote so well as in the later years of his 
life. He continued to improve in both 
subject-matter and manner of expression. 
His bodily powers were gradually failing 


| thus was the sanction of science at last 
never | obtained, and the fact or law discovered 
| by Dr. Dzierson was thenceforth called 
| partheno-genesis. 


But few apiarists push their inquiries 
any further than the narrow limits of the 


him, but his reasoning faculties were | apiary; but few know whether this law is 


never so keen as in the last five years of 
his life. 
the politician about him, he would have 
ranked higher during life, but his reputa- 
tion would not have been so enduring. 
Now his merits are just beginning to be 
appreciated. 

ow fitting that a life so calm and pure 
should have so peaceful an ending. On 
the 27th of May last, he retired at his 
usual hour, in seeming good health and 
spirits. Before the hour of midnight, 


With more of the elements of | 





restricted to the bee alone or whether it 
holds a wider dominion in animated na- 
ture. 

Of all investigators of the subject in 
Germany, Messrs. V. Siebold and Leukart 
have contributed most towards placing 
the law upon a firm scientific basis. 

The former has given to the public the 
result of many years’ labor in his latest 
work, entitled “‘ Regarding Partheno-gen- 
esis of Anthropodes” (Leipsic). This 
work exhibits a conscientious and labori- 
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ous examination of the subject, marked, 
in the manner of conducting the same, 
by the greatest perspicacity. The author 
gives his experiments with seven different 


species, and closes his work with the 
chapter summarizing his conclusions. 

Early in the controversy regarding the 
truth of partheno-genesis, the possibility 
of the queen being a hermaphrodite was 
seriously broached, but v. Siebold demon- 
strated the falsity of this proposition. 
He has likewise discovered that some 
species produce males and others females; 
and that this is not a matter of chance, 
but that the Polistes, Vespa and Nemata, 
as well as the bee, produce only males, 
while the Apus, Artema and Limnadia, 
always produce females. The same holds 
true of certain species of hymenoptera. 
He has no doubt but that further investi- 
gation will prove it to be no isolated ex- 
ception to the law of reproduction, but 
that it occupies a hitherto unthought-of 
range in creation. 

To such as feel reluctant to abandon 
the belief in the hitherto universally ac- 
cepted law or theory of reproduction, 
which requires, in all cases, a co-operation 
of sexes to produce an animate creature, 
he recalls the words of Aristotle, “‘ Ob- 
servation is more trustworthy than theory, 
and the latter is only to be accepted when 
it agrees with the former.” 

Joun P. Bruck. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

For the American Bee Journal. 


Remedy for Foul Brood. 





Mr. Epitor.—Some years ago, and 
during several seasons, about the middle 
of summer, when the weather was very 
dry, several of my hives gave forth a very 
offensive odor, perceptible some distance 
off, and made me apprehensive that the 
bees were troubled with foul brood. They 
appeared to be in a healihy condition, 
and I did not open the hives to make an 
examination, but waited to see if such 
should prove to be the case. After a time 
the offensive odor ceased to be perceived, 
and the hives proved to be as healthy as 
ever. I then came to the conclusion that 
the cause of it was lack ef asupply of 
pure water, and made arrangements to 
supply them with it, which I have done 
ever since, and have not since then found 
any signs of unhealthiness among any of 
my bees. On the contrary, I have reason 
to believe that the plan I have adopted is 
the surest to ward off disease. And it is 
my belief that impure water is the prime 
source of foul brood in any locality, and 
would earnestly recommend to all api- 
arists who are troubled with it + | 
their bees, to give this plan a fair trial, 
feeling confident that if pew! will do so, 
all traces of the disease will disappear, 
and never be known among them again 














so long as they keep their bees supplieg 
with pure, fresh water, which they cop. 
sume in large quantities during the height 
of the breeding season. 

On the north side of my apiary ig, 
fence, just outside of which is a cistern 
of pure rain water. From a small reser. 
voir containing four or five gallons of 
water, a small iron pipe is comkeatia Un. 


| der ground about twenty-five feet, termi, 


nating in the apiary grounds, in a nipple 
two feet above the ground, through which 
a small jet of water issues, falling intog 
smal] vase or basin, through which the 
pipe has been conducted. This is sy 
plied with fresh water daily during the 
season, and is very freely visited by my 
bees, especially during seasons of drought, 
which we sometimes have in this climate, 
My apiary is not a large one, but on some 
days I have estimated that over 20,00 
bees would visit this little fountain. 
Natchez, Miss. Jno. R. BLEDSOE. 





For The American Bee Journal, 
Honor to whom Honor is Due. 


Several times, seeing Mr. Dadant hit at 
in the JouRNAL, I concluded to give my 
testimony in case of imported queens. In 
October. 1869, rather late in the season, I 
received an imported queen from Mr. 
Dadant and introduced her successfully. 
This queen was well marked, but notas 
light asothers I have, but she was the 
only one I ever had who reproduced her. 
self every time, and I raised quite a num. 
ber of queens from her during three 
years. This queen was good for four 
years. At the end of the third season she 
was superseded, and I found a young 
queen besides the old mother in the hive. 
At once I removed the old queen and in- 
troduced her to a rather weak colony, 
where she laid some, but before eold 
weather set in, I found her again st 
perseded and gone. If I could get a queen 
like that again, no price would be too 
high; but this may be an exception, as 
I paid a few dollars extra for selecting a 
good queen; and sure enough, I never 
have seen a better. 

W. Wotrr. 


Jefferson, Wis. 
For the American Bee Journal, 
Effects of the Extractor on Brood, 





My experience and observations on 
this subject are quite different from any 
opiniuns I have ever seen explained. 

With an extractor that runs steady, it 
is perfectly easy to turn it fast enough to 
empty new honey in warm weather with- 
out the least injury to eggs or worker 
broed; but it is more uncertain about 
drone larve, as the cells are so large that 
they lay perfectly loose in the cells when 
they are as large as half-grown workers, 
and at that size they are heavy enough to be 
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removed from the cells with a very low 
motion of the extractor. 


| 


I think those that lose brood by the | 
use of the extractor either turn too fast, | 


or their extractor does not stand solid and 


consequently shakes and jars the brood and | 


dislocates it. 


But I think it is more like. | 


ly that the brood is dislocated by shaking | 


or jerking the bees off the combs, and the 


operator not thinking that he is handling | 


the combs much rougher to get the bees 


off than the extractor does to take the | 
honey from the cells; and if he finds any | 


dead larve in the cells he wrongfully 
blames the extractor for it. 
[ have my screens lean back from the 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Bee Smoker. 


Mr. Epiror: Fearing there may still be 
found a few who are deterred from keep- 
ing bees from fear of stings, allow me 
to describe a smoker easily manufactured 
by any one with a little ingenuity. It is 
a modification of the Quinby, and though 

uite as effectual, may be made at a tri- 
ing cost. To a two-ounce tinbox, solder 
on one side near the bottom a small tube 
four or five inches long, leading to the in- 


| side, opposite this in the bottom of box 


centre, which bring the cells more to a | 
level, and the honey is easier thrown out, | 
and the brood being nearer the centre, | 


there is not so much force on it. 
Ionia Co., Mich. 5S. K. Marsa. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Comb Foundation. 


On 





Four years since I wrote a friend in 
Europe to send me the apparatus, in use 
there, to make comb foundation. 
sent me two plates (made of type metal ) 
weighing 26 pounds, but being so busy 


with my farm I did not use them until | 


last August; and this was how I didit: 
I melted good clean wax in a can 15x11 


inches, and 34g inches wide, to accommo- | 


date the size of my frames. 

Take a pane of window glass 10x14 
inches, moisten it with a strong solution 
of salt water (made with table salt), dip 
the glass into the melted wax (of 140 to 
150 deg. Fahr.) hold it free, so long as the 
wax is soft, then put the waxed glass into 
fresh water, and then you cun take off the 

lass two sheets of thin wax, to be pressed 


in the apparatus for making artificial | 


comb foundation, in a common cider 
press. 


metal plates. 


I filled the wax can with warm water (110 | 


deg.) and dipped the wax sheets prepara- 
tory to pressing, to make them soft enough 
to receive the configurations. The inside 
of the metal plates I moistened with a 
solution of sal soda, to prevent the sheets 
from sticking, by the hard pressing neces- 
sary. After getting off the comb founda- 
tion from the plates, I put it in fresh water 
to wash off the soda. 

I used this artificial comb foundation 
for worker cells, and it was very valuable 
to me in making artificial colonies. My 
frames are 11x12, and the comb foundation 
8xi2; these I placed between finished 
combs. The bees readily work out the 
cells; itis pleasant to see them work on it. 

The best temperature for preparing the 
sheets is 90 deg. Sal soda, (washing soda) 
not cooking soda, must be used on the 
plates. Henry BossHarp. 

Highland, Ill. 


punch one-half inch hole and cover with 
perforated tin or fine wire cloth. ‘This 
box should be attached by small wrought 
iron nails or screws to a small pair of bel- 
lows made of one-fourth of an inch board 
and covered with sheepskin, having a 
hole about three and a half inches from 
point to correspond with hole in bottom 
of box. Our own instruments are five 
inches wide by eight inches long, with 


| spring holding them open attached to the 


| one hand. 
He | 


| 
} 
} 
| 


} 


} 
! 


Prepare a stand and cover for the | 











inside, so that they can be worked with 
When wanted for use, the box 
may be filled with a little roll of cotton 
batting, dry decayed wood or other mate- 
rial. Dr. D. R. PorTER. 


Long Island, New York. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Spring Management. 


Now Spring is at hand, and bee-keepers 
have their bees out of their winter quar- 
ters, the next thing in order is to breed 
them up and prevent them dwindling 
away during the cold spring menths. To 
secure this, we must see that they are 
kept warm, and have proper stores and 
combs. 

To keep them warm, the hive must be 
tight, and the entrance contracted until it 
is very small; have a good quilt and some 
papers over the top of the frames, and 
take away all combs, if there is more than 
they can cover; leaving them the best- 
worker brood-combs with honey stored 
in the top of them ; make passages through 
them about four inches from the top, and 
place them in the front end of the hive, 
and one comb full of honey behind them, 
and contract the size of the hive accord- 
ing to the number of combs left in it. 
This can be done in different ways, either 
by using papers or by tucking the back 
end of the quilt down behind the combs. 
Whatever is used, it must be close-fitting, 
to keep out the cold and retain the heat 
and prevent any bees getting behind it and 
chilling. 

Some bee-keepers recommend a board 
for a partition, but I think either of the 
others is better, as they can always be 
fitted to the hive; when in case a hive 
is stuck up with propolis, it would inter- 
fere with the board. The object of con-. 
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tracting the size of the hive is that the 
bees will not have so much space to keep 
warm, and can better protect themselves 
and brood, and rear brood faster. 

To induce the queen to deposit eggs, 
and the workers to rear them, it is neces- 
sary to keep a portion of the honey wun- 
sealed. 

I have no occasion to feed any artificial 
pollen, as there is a bounteous natural 
supply in my range as early as the 
weather is warm enough to permit the 
workers to gather it. 

As for honey resources, I think, I have 
as good as the country affords. Yet there 
are times during the season when there is 


| 


| 
| 


no yield of honey in the flowers, and yet | 


my bees never cease breeding until cold 
weather in October, if there is unsealed 
honey in the hives. 

To get the best results in breeding, the 
brood combs must be interchanged by 


the most brood in, and inserting between 


brood in, until all are equally filled with 
brood, and as the colony increases, and 
the weather becomes warmer, the combs 
should be moved apart, and empty worker 


| to gather it. 


te 
so that they will fit any place, and in ql 
places. If some of them at first haye 
bumps or raised places on them, sprin 
them back and pare them off until the 
are even. How can the keeper of map 
colonies dispatch business and get through 
in extracting, artificial swarming, etc, 
where he has to put every comb back jp 
the same position it occupied beforey 
Such practice may do for some persons, 
but it will not do for me. Some say, do 
not extract from the brood chamber, | 
know, under certain circumstances, it is 
very important to extract from the brood 
chamber. This is often necessary when 
we are only using one story hives. If we 
want honey we must have plenty of bees 
In order to have plenty of 
bees, we must have ample room for the 
queen to lay. We know that without the 
free use of the extractor her room is often 


_ encroached upon, and that their instinct 
moving the central ones apart that have | 


is for storing as close to the brood as possi- 


| ble, and that they are miserly and will 
them the outer ones that have the least | 


not eat it out until compelled to do so, 
I often extract the outside combs of the 
brood chamber, widen out the middle 


| sheets of brood, and set empty combs in 


| the middle. 


combs inserted between them in the brood | 


nest; also empty frames should be in- 
serted in the broed nest as fast as they can 
fill them with new combs, or better still, 
to insert frames with combs that were 
partly finished last fall. The above man- 
agement will secure the best results in 
breeding, but when empty combs are in- 
serted for increasing the brood nest, care 
must be taken not to increase it beyond the 
strength of the colony; or in case of a 
cold spell they cannot protect all the 
brood, and some of it will be chilled and 
dost, and the object sought will be defeated. 
Ionia Co., Mich. S. K. Marsa. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Extracting from and Exchanging Brood 
Frames. 





Page 210, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
1875, commences an article from W. C. P. 
I do not know who he is, we always like 
to see the full name of the person writing 
any piece. If he does not like to give 
us his post office, leave that out, but give the 
name, county and state. He says the 
bees move nearly all the eggs, etc., from 
strange combs, or combs from other hives 
put in with different bees. Now, my 
experience is entirely different. With 
my bees it makes no difference whatever. 
My friend, W. C. P. may have bees of a 
different disposition from mine. 

Some one, in one of the back numbers 
of the JouRNAL, speaks of putting all the 
combs back in the hive just as they come 
oat, every one in its own place. We 
should make our combs every one straight 
and nice, (and the good apiarist will do it), 


; 10th 


This gives the queen room 
to spread herself again. E. Liston. 
Virgil City, Mo., March 29, 1876. 
ee 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Melilot Clover as a Honey Plant. 


After a fair trial with the Melilot clover 
I find it is the best honey plant in Amer. 
ica. Sow the seed in April or May, with 
anything, or any kind of grain, or 
or on any kind of soil, and it will 
grow. The earlier it is sown the bet 
ter. It does not bloom until the see. 
ond season, generally from the 1st to the 
of July. It remains in bloom 
from 60 to 90 days. If you should want 
to have it come in late, say about the first 
of August, when you see it showing 
signs of blooming, cut it back to about 
six inches high, and you will get a late 


| run of honey, which the bees will store in 


boxes. Fall frosts will not injure it. I have 


| seen bees at work on it on October 5th. 
| Webster describes it as a great honey 


| plant. 


It makes a good quality of honey. 
My bees have wintered on Melilot honey 
this winter, and they have never wintered 
as well since I have been in the business. 
I have lost only two stands out of one 
hundred and ninety. They show no signs 
of dysentery, (except the two). They 
were put in the cellar on November 16th, 
and taken out about March 10th. 

I don’t think this clover would be good 
for cattle or horse pasture, although I 
have sowed it in my cattle pasture, and 
they keep it well fed off. On good 
ground [| have had it grow seven feet 
high. Every other honey plant, last year, 
failed to give any honey. 
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] got 6,000 pounds of hay, all from 
Melilot, and I do know if it had not been 
for my Melilot clover, I should have 
failed to get any honey. I don’t think 
there is any other plant that is as good to 
enrich land as Melilot clover. I think so 
much of it, I expect to sow forty or fifty 
acres for my bees. It always blooms 
when all others fail. I could not keep 
bees without it. Any bee-keeper who has 
tried it, will not be without it. 

Lee County, Il. R. MILER. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Can Bees Hear? 





I do not claim to be master of bee litera- 
ture. IJ have not read near all the books 
on the subject, nor do I think I ever shall; 
neither am I master of all their natural 

wers, instincts, and peculiarities, but I 
hold that bees have, at least, five senses, 
and perhaps siz ;—seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, the sense of touch, and common 
sense, this teaches them not to use extrava- 
gant means to accomplish small ends. 

All the senses enumerated, I think are 
generally admitted umong bee-keepers 
who have carefully studied the subject, 
except the sense of hearing. This seems 
tobe a bone of contention. AsI stated 
above, I have not read all the works on 
bee-culture, but all those I have read, are 
not positive on this point: namely, “Can 
bees hear?” The theories generally ad- 
mit the probability of their possessing 
this sense, but as far as I am aware, it has 
never been demonstrated by actual exper- 
iment and proof. One writer in Novice’s 
Gleanings, (1 have not the paper with me, 
hence I cannot give name or date,) who 
says he has lectured on bee-culture, states, 
that he has never been enabled to discover 
that bees cun hear, although he has tried 
many experiments, such as shouting, rat- 
tling tin dishes, playing the fiddle, etc.; 
and this seems to be the general result 
reached by all those who have tried. 
Others, again, are firm in the belief that 
they cannot hear. Last winter an experi- 
enced bee-keeper offered to bet with me, 
that I might go down in his cellar among 
the bees, ane shout with all my might, 
and | could not disturb the bees in the 
least, so firm was he in his belief that 
bees cannot hear. I might have lost the 
bet, had | made the attempt, but it would 
have been no evidence that bees are deaf. 

_First, allow me to point out the hypothe- 
sis that from a natural standpoint would 
indicate that vees can hear. 

It isa universal law in nature, that she 
does not tolerate anything absolutely 
useless in her domain. Those who are at 
all acquainted with her workings, and es- 
pecially those who have studied Darwin, 
Will readily admitthis. Nature is strictly 
economical upon this point, although she 
is exceedingly extravagant upon others. 








Take now, for instance, the most’ perfect 
of all the creatures, examine him closely 
and in no part of his body, internally or 
externally, will you find anything that is 
actually superfluous; to be sure, there are 
muscles for which we have no use at pres- 
ent, and “ land-marks’’ which point toa 
different state of things; of the former 
we may cite the muscles connected with 
the ear, which although dormant and 
useless at present, point back toa time 
when we had use for them, and could 
prick up our ears, perhaps like any other 
ass, or the muscles under the skin, show- 
ing that that membrane could be set in 
motion at a stage of human development, 
when such @ motion was necessary to our 
well-being. We are also pussessed of 
teeth, called “eye-teeth,” upon which 
there seems to be a surplus expenditure 
of strength for our present use; we find 
them developed more in sume individuals 
than in others, protruding sometimes con- 
siderably beyond the others; this accord- 
ing to the theory of “evolution” and 
“ progression,” indicates that the human 
race was at one time carnivorous. 


Without enumerating more instances, 
let us apply this end to bees: We find 
that they have the power common to most 
insects, of emitting many peculiar noises— 
they distinctly express anger, content- 
ment and fear. The first, all bee-keepers 
recognize iif the fine hiss, and the change 
when flying, from the honest hum of in- 
dustry, to a finer key, which plainly 
warns you to beware. The second, we 
recognize in the peculiar hum emitted 
when the busy workers come home laden 
from the fields; how often do we see them 
stop for a moment at the entrance of their 
domicile and spread their wings, and the 
sound is immediately recognized as one 
of contentment and happiness. The third 
may be discovered by striking the hive sud- 
denly when a peculiar rattling noise will 
penetrate the whole clusier. There are 
many other distinct sounds,such as the pip- 
ing of the queen, and also of the workers 
when ofttimes they are running over the 
comb; the different degrees of sound 
emitted by the queen in her flight, the 
drone and the worker, etc. Now then, if 
bees were deaf, all this music would be 
lost to them; and if we apply evolution, 
it would point back te atime when they 
could hear, but as this would be the re- 
verse of progression, and as it is impossi- 
ble to see why they should need this sense 
at onetime more than another, we must 
drop it as untenable, and the hypothesis 
points to the fact that they can hear! 


Now for the experiment, proving that 
they can hear: Often thinking of the 
challenge by the bee-keeper last winter, I 
was tempted to try some experiment b 
which my position could be sustained, 





but having read and heard se much about 
such trials which proved useless, I had 
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little hope of success; nevertheless, one 
time when examining a stand of Italians, 
when holding up a frame for inspection, 
I gave a shout, and a rather loud one, 
when to my ‘surprise and joy at the dis- 
covery, every bee upon the comb made 
@ momentary check in her movements— 
not a motion was visible—but the check 
was onl eer Fe immediately 
resumed their wonted movements. I have 
tried this, time and again, with the same 
result, also by bringing the shout down to 
quite a low key. 
that swarms as they issue from the hive, 
are confused by the rattling of tin-ware, 
and alight in consequence thereof; but I 
shall prosecute my experiments still fur- 
ther the coming season, if I handle bees, 
and hope to make further developments in 
this direetion. J. D. KruscHke. 
Hamilton, Ill., Feb. 10, 1876. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Beeswax vs. Comb. 


MiLk anpD Honey APIARY, 
BEESWAX CREEK, April 6, 1876. t 

Mr. Epitor: I thank you very cor- 
dially for the notice of that part of article 
referred to as page 104, namely that 


I am also quite satisfied | 





“Honey comb is one thing and beeswax | 


another and very different thing.” I am 


not in the habit of noting small typo- | 
graphical errors or criticisms on any- | 


thing I may write. 


(This with me is a | 


rule,) but in this case, with your permis. | 


sion, I will make an exception and pro- 
ceed to show some of the facts, which I 
suppose to bear on the opinion expressed. 









an 
feature. In the fall of 1873, I had hy 
dreds of boxes filled, and capped pe. 
fectly, which would not hold their og, 
tents, while on the hiveseven. The 
remained perfect, but the honey escaped. 
The bees thickened the caps, but sijj 
honey got out. Many of the combs cop, 
tained hardly any honey, while others haj 































































only a few cells in different places, which a 
were empty. Many of the combs coni - 
be sliced off just beneath the caps, with. ene 
out touching honey at all. Nearly e hav 
box was from eight to thirty-two ouncs § i 5 
below weight, while the boxes were qui 7 
full of very pretty comb. 10 | 
Honey comb rapidly decomposes in, § all 
damp, warm atmosphere. This is show § pr 
by leaving honey comb in shady, d hol 
places in the grass, where it soon lose & ing 
its plasticity and adhesiveness. sal 
Hives of bees wintered in cellars or on & Jes 
their summer stands, frequently, haw § wi 
mouldy combs, the edges of which ares § ho 
decomposed that they seem destitute of B or 
wax. The form of the cells may remain, § ne 
| but the substance is so disintegrated, it § te 
will scarcely hold together. ex 
From the above, Mr. Editor, I trust you § a 
will see that honey comb, while, perhaps, § fo 
chemically the same as beeswax, is not 
like beeswax in those features which it 
| give comb-honey its peculiar virtues. fr 
Beeswax is not soluble in any of the § a 
conditions given above, neither does it § db 
disintegrate in the mouth like honey. § c 
comb. “The proof of the pudding isin § ti 
chewing the string.” p 


I have this day under a strong on 


power, examined some small 


thin manilla paper. After cooling, the 
melted side closely resembles the un- 
melted flakes in texture, no real difference 
appearing. The shaved side is compact 


and shines like polished silver, and while | 


akes of | 
broken comb, and also, some much thin- | 
ner shavings of the same comb, melted on | 


of the same thickness as the flakes of | 


comb, or even much thinner, they are 
much more tenacious and malleable. Of 


course the wax is homogeneous, while in | 


thick places at the corners of the cells the 
walls of the cells are easily separated, 
small flat particles cleaving off readily. 
These particles seem to be patches over- 
lapping each other, and forming the thick. 
ened walls of the cells. No one can fail 
to see the difference, even without the aid 
of a microscope. 

Honey comb is not all alike; it differs 
not in thickness only, butin permeability. 


Honey comb not unfrequently has a wet | 


or oily look, and as bee-keepers say, 
“sweats.’? Honey in boxes often has this 
look, and on close examination, the hone 
seems to have soaked into and throug 
thecaps. No observant box-honey raiser 
has failed to notice this net uncommon 





Now, Mr. Editor, as I said in the arti. 
cle referred to: please give us a lift, if for 
no other purpose than self-preservation, 
still give us a lift. 

People who buy comb-honey do s0, not 
because it is pure, nor because it is honey 
in the comb, but because the comb height 
ens its flavor and enhances the pleasure 
of eating it. 

Need I say that beeswax foundation. will 
not heighten the pleasure of eating honey— 
not muchly ! 

The card of C. O. Perrine, on the cover 
of the current number, throws some light 
on this subject, which I trust you will 
pardon me for referring to, as it may be 
even more significant than the above facts. 


Mr. Perrine does not cherish, it is pre 
sumed, a very friendly feeling towards 
comb-honey producers, neither the be 
ducers of extracted, as his letters and ar 
ticles, previously written, will show. 
Said honey-producers have taken him a 
the representative man, and the great head 
of the “ring honey-adulterators.” The 
cry of adulteration on every hand, has 
been one of the leading causes, why his 
and other fancy-jarring-honey establish- 
ments have been compelled to run 
‘Kanuc” and other fancy brands of 
syrups in connection with honey. 

In the infant days of honey-jarring, * 
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wld rapidly at fancy prices, and nothing 
better was needed. Houses sprang up 
like magic, and fortune seemed to smile. 
But from some causes, probably a Demo- 
pratic House, or unbalanced Congress, the 

roducers began to clamor, and down 
went the honey-jarring business. 

If parties who have been, or are now, in 
the jarring-honey trade, have it in their 
power to prestitute fancy comb-honey, 
either in boxes or smal] frames, and so 
have their revenge, it is not unlikely that 
it will be done. 

There is but one way for the producers 
to prevent it, and that way is potent and 
all powerful, and of like interest to the 
producer of extracted, as well as comb- 
honey. Namely, to raise their own start- 
ingcomb, and encourage others to do the 
same. It can be raised with bee labor for 
less money, and on long time paper, and 
without forwarding money to any parties, 
however irresponsible, accompanying the 
order. Let no man fail to inform his 
neighbor of the danger and expense at- 
tending the taking of this charming batt, 
except for the mere cavity of the hive, 
and for brood purposes and extractor only; 
for such purposes, such foundation may 
ys but I have my doubts even for that. 
fthe foundations are to be sold for 
frames and boxes of certain sizes in 
measurement, why not sell the foundation 
by the foot, so parties wishing to pur- 
chase, can know the expense before wri- 
ting so many letters and paying so much 
postage ? 

The only clue given in the card as to 
expense, is that there is material enough 
in the foundations to lengthen out the cells 
and cap them over. ow that is very 
fne. How glad the poor overworked 
worker bees will be; no wax to make, 
nothing to do but preach, doctor, make 
laws; be the happy middle man, and 
make money. “ How skillfully he builds 
his sell, how skillfully he spreads his 

wax.” 

Suppose one pound of foundation to 
furnish cell-room for twenty pounds of 
honey, (which is not far from the usual 
rate), and a Langstroth hive will hold sixty 
pounds of honey, we now have the 
amount of foundation necessary for the 
work, and it weighs three pounds and 
cost net three dollars and sixty cen's. 


The net profit on extracted honey would | 


be about three cents per pound, if sold at 
ten cents, which is a fair price by the 
barrel. By this calculation it will be 
seen that one hundred and twenty pounds 
of honey could be given the bees for do- 
ing the same work—that is for filling the 
hive withcombs. Now what isthe result? 
Three pounds of comb would consume 
sixty pounds of honey, and there would 
be sixty pounds left—which would be just 
enough to fill the combs in the hive with 
honey, and the colony would be in the 


| and pocket the difference. 


best possible condition for winter. 
Sigures lie? 

I am very glad if comb foundations, 
suitable for breeding purposes and ez- 
tractor, can be made cheaper than the 
bees can make them, and if so, it is reason- 
able to presume a large market awaits 
their production; but for comb heney to be 
sold to consumers, I am decidedly opposed. 
Men who — comb-honey, very fine to 
look upon, will not fail to find that ap- 
pearances are often deceptive; and es- 
pecially will this be true of comb made of 
beeswax. 

If comb honey is thrown on the mar- 
ket, as above represented, the consumer, 


Do 


| who is an epicure, not only in Woks, but in 


fact, will not allow his palate to be im- 
posed upon by his eyes the second time. 
He will neither buy the fancy comb or 
jar honey at all. He will preferto melt 
his own sugar, and buy his own molasses, 
The matter of 
cheapness will be a great desideratum 
at this time of low prices. 

It is an unsolved problem whether such 
combs, as are advertised, can be used to 
compete with bee labor, with honey at its 
present price. Let us have the price per 
foot, so that we can decide for ourselves 
and take the responsibility. 

The bee business has, like other indus- 
tries, its draw-backs, but it is not likely 
to be abandoned by those having a choice 
location and experience, even should 
prices continue to decline. 

T. F. Bryenam. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Eccentric. 





“ Well, well; if there isn’t Eccentric, 


sure as the world! We thought he had 
gone to the Black Hills, or California, or 
some golden country; we hear in im- 
agination, as the above heading greets the 
reader’s gaze. Really, it has been a long 
time since we sent you greeting, dear old 
BEE JOURNAL; but it was not because of 
any lack of interest in your welfare. 
Many times during the past season, had 
we intended to sit down and tell you 
of what we were doing; but the press 
of business has prevented. But to-day 





| (March 17th, Centennial year,) we have 
| sharpened up one of “ Faber’s Best,” and 
as the raging storm from the great North 
West renders out-door labor not particu- 
| larly inviting, have concluded to pencil a 
few thoughts for your pages. 

The winter, thus far, has been very 
mild, with little snow; so little, in fact, 
that a sleigh ride has been a luxury in- 
deed. But we have had rain in great 
abundance, and winds without end, al- 
most; and to-day the fast-falling snow is 
driven across the prairies with a fearful 
velocity. Only a few days since the bees 
were Sying treciy aud gathering potter, 
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the robins were singing, and the frogs 
croaking; even the agile musquito made 
music for our ears (and work for our 
hands), while the soft balmy air and 
radiant sunshine betokened an early ad- 
vent of the season of flowers. But alas! 
for our hopes; to-day has a wintrier 
aspect than had any of February’s. The 
time cannot be far distant, however, when 
spring will come to stay, and usher in 
active operations in the apiary. May it 
come speedily ! 

We were much interested in the great 
commotion which those active fellows 
over in Michigan created at their conven- 
tion, held in Kalamazoo, in December 
last. The cold stream of truth which 
they poured upon the red-hot prejudices 
of self-interest and self-aggrandizement 
made some steam and a little smoke. It 
really was amusing to see with what 
alacrity the editor of the Bee-Keeper’s 
Magazine donned the garb they had pre- 
pared for him; and no less so to witness 
his frantic gestures and wry grimaces in 
endeavoring to wear the garment. But 
it seems to have been too tight a fit, as he 
speedily boiled over with abusive epithets 
and harsh invectives, showing the spirit 
of gall and bitterness he was in. 

We heartily sympathize with the efforts 
of the Michigan Association to bring out 
matters in theirtrue light, and are pleased 
to note the fact that the kee-keepers of 
the country are waking up to their true 
interests. It was only necessary to set 
the great mass of the beekeeping com- 
munity to thinking, in order to insure a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, in 
our opinion, as we have full confidence in 
their discretion and good sense. 


But we cannot concur inthe ground the 
Michigan Association took in reference 
to comb honey, albeit we confess to hav- 
ing believed that the extractor was respon- 
sible for the unsatisfactory condition of 
our American honey markets. But a 
somewhat. careful investigation of this 
subject has resulted in the following con- 
clusions: It is not for the interest of the 
apiarist who obtains his surplus with the 
extractor, to raise comb honey, for many 
reasons. In the first place, he would have 
to entirely change his methed of manage- 
ment; discard his present appliances for 
new ones; adopt a system of manipula- 
tion with which he was not familiar, and 
which would require years to master: 
and finally, perhaps, sell his box honey 
for a small advance over what the extract- 
ed article would command. It is becom- 
ing more and more apparent that the 
daeense in price of box and extracted 
honey will gradually lessen until both 
shall command about the same figures. 
While we do not question the statements 
of some of the Michigan bee-keepers that 
they ‘“‘can obtain as much comb honey in 
small boxes as with the extractor,” we 


' 











| know that the great mass of bee- 


not doit. There is a science in obtaiy 
box honey, which requires years of study 
and experience to master. 

Then it seems there was another fray 
among the honey dealers. We had som 
personal acquaintance with Wm. y¥ 
Hoge, alias “John Long,” when he wy 
a member of the firm known as the “Qj, 
cago Honey Co.” Of course New Yor 
presented a much larger field for his 
operations. But what were King & 8p 
cum about during all this time, at they 
did not discover his tricks? Writingy 
advertisements, we presume, of that f 
pluribus unum”’ bee hive, instead of look. 
ing after the interest of bee-keepers, 

t was with unfeigned pleasure, Mr. 
Editor, that we perused your announce 
ment in March number that the good 
old RELIABLE AMERICAN BEE JouRNu, 
would continue to be devoted to the in 
terests of the honey producers of th 
world. We need one journal, surely, to 
represent our interests, and the AMERICAX 
will do. With that on our side, and ope 
to us all, we can afford to let the Magazin 
abuse us, and laud its ‘ fixin’s tor sale;" 
can afford to let Gleanings learn howto 
wipe dishes, chew gum, and tell about 
“our universal implements ;” yea, and we 
can afford to let the World, through its 
ancient typography and mutilated En. 








glish, discourse upon the wonders and 
attractions of “Orange Culture,” “the 
lands for which we have for sale.” Ah, 
Mr. Editor, “ there’s tricks in all trades 
but mine,” most assuredly. 

In conclusion, lest we might otherwise 
become the target for the anathemas of 
the puissant pens of liliputian minds, we 
will simply say that all the above is from 
your old friend, EccENTRIC. 





Sur tie eneibeens Bee Journal. 
Bee-Keepers’ Society Organization. 


The first meeting of the Lancaster 
County (Pa.) Bee-Keepers’ Society was 
held on March 13th. A permanent organ. 
ization was effected by electing Peter8. 
Reist, of Manheim, President; J. F. 
Hershey, of Mount Joy, Vice-President; 
and A. 3. Herr, of West Hempfield, Sec 
retary. The following members were 
present: H. B. Nissley, East Donegal; 
Elias Hershey, Paradise; J. Kopp 
and A. H. Shock, Conestoga; J. Ff. 
Hershey, Mt. Joy; P. 8S. Reist, Manheim; 
S. G. Garber, Rapho; A. B. Herr, West 
Hempfield; Joel Fisher, East Lanpeter; 
aud Leunard Fleckenstein, Manor. The 
above-named gentleman own 309 hives, 
and represent 1,000 hives as belonging 
ueighbors who are expected ae the 
Society at its next meeting. The first 
subject brought before the society was, 
“ Will bee-keeping pay?”’ y 

J. F. Hershey said that bee-keeping 
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sid him very well, out of the money he | cussion on this subject, and said that he 
had invested in bees, and said that he | had a piece of comb lying exposed for 
made 100 percent. He did not keep bees | twenty-four hours, in a cool chilly air, 
for honey, but had sold $600 worth of | from which he raised a prolific queen. 
ueens during the past year; he also sold | He did not know whether the egg was 
some honey, but kept no account. | used or not. 

Messrs. 8. G. Garber, Elias Hershey, | J. F. Hershey said that where there are 
and Leonard Fleckenstein, spoke in favor | eggs in the comb, they can be of use for 
of bee raising, and said that they were | raising fora longtime. Combs with eggs 
all well paid for the interest and labor | can be shipped by mail, and kept for five 
bestowed upon the bees. | or six days, and then have a young queen 

Peter 8S. Reist thought mee my | if | hatched out of them. When the brood 
understood rightly, would pay better than | is over four days old, they cannot raise a 
any other kind of business, if only fifty queen. Some have been raised in this 
per cent. would be made on the amount | time, but they are not perfect, and, as a 
invested, it would be paying very well. | matter of course, are entirely worthless. 


The next question discussed was, The question, ‘‘ What is the reason that 
“Which is best—the Italian or the black | a queen’s sting is curved and a worker’s 
bee?” sting is straight, and yet hatched from the 

Elias Hershey favored the Italian bee, | same kind of an egg?’ was proposed by 
on account of its swarming qualities, and | 8. G. Garber, who wanted a little informa- 
that it could gather more honey than the tion on the subject. 


black bee. | A. B. Herr thought it was the nature of 
J. F. Hershey also favored the Italian | the bee, or the formation of the cell. 

bee; they work better and protect the | J. F. Hershey believed nature had made 

hive from moth much better than the | it so, in order to attack its rivals. 

black bee. He preferred crossed bees for | ‘ Why is a fertile worker produced, 

making honey. and how?” was the next question brought 
Leonard Fleckenstein was very much | before the meeting. 

in favor of the Italian bees, butas regards | D. H. Lintner supposed it was produced 


the gathering of honey, he had acolony | in order 10 take the place of a queen. It 
of black bees that would gather more | is not quite as large asa queen, and looks 


than the Italians. | like an ordinary worker bee. It lays eggs 
“Do bees injure fruit?’ was next dis- | the same as a queen, sometimes two and 
cussed. | three in a cell, but they never amount to 


J. F. Hershey did not believe bees | anything. He could not tell how the fer- 
would destroy grapes, unless the grape | tile worker was formed. They would 
was already partly destroyed by some | not hatch, and when a queen is put in 
other insect; they never touch or harm a | with them, they will kill it. The only 
sound grape. A greatmany people blame | remedy for this is to transfer the worker 
the bees for injuring grapes, but he thinks | to another hive. 
itis the wasp that does the mischief. As | J.F. Hershey said that the fertile worker 
regards the destruction of apples, he has | never raises any worker bees; they can 
had as high as fifty swarms in hisorchard | raise nothing but drones, and these are 
ata time, and never noticed any destruc- | perfectly worthless. 


tion or diminution in his crop. His | Leonard Fleckenstein compared the 
clover crop was greatly benefitted by the | bee to a human being, and said it did the 
presence of bees. | best it could. 

D. H. Lintner had often heard that | ‘“ Which is the better plan, natural or 


bees would destroy grapes, but after ex- | artificial swarming?” was the last ques- 
erimenting, he found that it was not so. | tion brought before the meeting. 
He put several bunches of grapes,dipped | J. F. Hershey preferred the artificial way 
in sugar syrup, in frontof the hive; when | of swarming, on accountof a great deal of 
he took the grapes away, after the bees | time beingsaved. When a natural swarm 
had eaten all the syrup off, they were as | jeaves the hive, it takes seventeen days 
sound as when he put them there. before the young queen is in good con- 
A. H. Shock said that the people in his | dition, and the hive is got in working 
neighborhood were very much opposed | order. In an artificial swarm, all this 
to the Italian bee, as they believed it | time can be saved by placing a queen in 
stung their grapes. | the hive at once. In the artificial way, 
Peter 8S. Reist believed the bees were a | you can swarm three times when you can 
great benefit to flowers, as they carried | only swarm twice in the natural way. 
the pollen of one to that of another, thus | Before swarming in the artificial way, 
propagating, as it were, the flowers. the bees should have as much honey in 
The fourth question,—* How long can | the hive as they have when they go into 
brood remain exposed without being cov- | winter quarters. 
ered by the bees, and still be used for Leonard Fleckenstein and Jacob Kep- 
queen raising ?”’ was then introduced, perling, also favored artificial swarming, 
Leonard Fleckenstein opened the dis- | and cited several experiments which they 
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had undertaken. They believed a week | 
or ten days were gained by artificial | 
swarming. 

Peter 8. Reist was of the opinion that | 
natural swarming was the best, that is, | 
if you have a prolific queen in the right | 

lace. He had a great many bees, but if | 
it were not for artificial swarming, he | 
would not have nearso many. Artificial | 
swarming should be thoroughly under- | 
stood oe it is attempted; in this way, | 
thousands of bees have been wantonly | 
destroyed. | 

A motion was made and carried that a | 
committee of three be appointed by the 
chair to prepare practical questions for 
discussion at the next meeting, which is 
to take place on the second Monday in 
May, at the same place. The chair then 
appointed J. F. Hershey, A. B. Herr, and 
Leonard Fleckenstein, as the committee. 
There being no further business, the so- 
ciety adjourned. 

ApaM B. HErR, Sec’y. 


—_—_ 





For the American Bee Journal, 


How to Winter. 


I should like to suggest to progressive 
apiarists. Much has been said, and many 
have missed the mark in what they have 
said on this subject. Make a room with 
double walls, nearly frost proof. Near it 
build another meow Frataeed for heating or 
cooling the bee-house. It should be tight 
with a large heating stove and pair of | 
blacksmith’s bellows, with a pipe run- 
ning into the bottom of the bee-house, 
driven by a small wind-mill. With this 
you can furnish them with a good current 
of warm air, or if too warm, with cool 
air from ice, supplied by the wind mill. 
With this you can regulate the atmos- 
phere to suit, and the bees will not have 
to live all winter in the same foul air, 
and get the dysentery in the spring. 

Don’t make a green-house out of your 
heating house, as that may set the queen 
to laying. As you pump in the air, fra- 
grant with blossoms, she may think it 
spring, and the bees might swarm as soon 
as they are put out, and be lost, as there 
would be no honey for them to subsist on. 

J. M. BENNETT. 

Bremer County, Iowa. 


Honey Markets. 





CHICAGO. —Choice white comb honey, 18@ | 
25c. Extracted, choice white, 8@13c. | 
CINCINNATI. — Quotations by C. F. Muth. | 
Comb honey, in smal! boxes, 25@30c. Extracted | 
—1D. jars, in shipping order, per doz., $3.50; per | 
gross, $39.00. 2 tb. jars, per doz., $6.50; per gross, | 
$72.00. 
ST. LOUIS. — Quotations by W. G. Smith. 
Comb, 20@25c. 
7@9¢. | 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations by Stearns & 
Smith. White. in frames, 20@22%c. 
12c, Strained, 7@11c. 


Extracted, 10@12%c. Strained, 


Dark, 1 
Beeswax, 27@30c. ” | 


| cover, double rates. 


| person to form clubs. 





Americar Bee Fone 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Single subscriber, one year..... 








Two subscribers, sent at the same time a 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..,,. 5) 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time ....._. 9H 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, Iq, 
































ADVERTISING RATES. 
SPACE. 1 Mo.|2 Mos|3 Mos|6 Mos} 1 Yeu 
see oe tiers whcaon bbe 4 
1 Inch... .... $2 001$ 3 00'$ 4 00187 Og By 
1% Inch........ 3 00) 4 50| 6 00) 10 00|” 184 
Inches ..... 350; 600) 8 00) 13 0) B® 
Inches ..... 5 00] 8 50| 11 50| 1800, gq 
Inches ..... 6 50) 10 50) 14 00) 23 00) aH 
Inches ..... 9 00| 14 50) 18 00] 33 00, wa 
Column 11 00| 18 00} 21 50) 42 00} sm 
i. eee 16 00) 25 00) 40 00) 60 00) 1150 
Page ....... 20 00} 35 00} 50 00! 80 00) 150m 








Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 
Next page to reading matter and last page ¢ 


Bills of regular Advertising, payahle quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted f& 
less than three months, payable monthly. Tra 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. We adher 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances t 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





Special Notices. 
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We will sell single copies for 20 cents 
each. 

Specimen copies and canvassing docu. 
ments, sent free, upon application. 


Additions to clubs once formed may be 
made at any time, at club rates, without 
regard to the number sent. 


No special authority is needed fors 
All that is neces 
sary is to secure the names and remit the 
money. 

Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 


| old address, as well as the one to whic 


they wish it changed. 

Remit, for safety to all, by post office 
money order, registered letters, bank draft, 
made payable to Thomas G. Newman, # 
that if the remittance be lost, it can b 
recovered. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an er 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay: 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

Please write names and post-office at 
dress very plain. Very often men forge 
to give their post-office, and quite often 
man dates his letter from the place where 
he lives, when the paper is to be sent # 
some other office. 


Ye 
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Consumption Cured ! 


An old physician, retired from active 
ractice, having had placed in his hands 
f an East Indian Missionry the formula 
of a simple Vegetable Remedy, for the 
speedy and permament Cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a Posi- 
tive and Radical Cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, 
feels it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive, and a conscientious desire to re- 
lieve humau suffering, he will send (free 

charge) to all who desire it, this recipe, | 
with full directions for preparing and | 
successfully using. Sent by return mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper. Dr. W. C. STEVENS, | 
marly Munroe Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


prin | 


t= Comb foundation can be obtained 
at this office, as well as all other apiarian 
supplies. 


ITALIAN BEES. | 


Full Stocks, $12.00 to $15.00 each; Tested 
Queens, each, $3.00; Warranted Queens, each, 
2.00. Bred from Imported and Selected Stock. 
Sent by mail. T. G. McGAW, } 

Lock Box 64, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill. 

Apl-3m 


~ COLUMBIA APIARY. | 

















| 60¢ 


Queens from Imported Mothers for 1876. | 





Wwe will sell Queens, the coming season, as 
follows: 


Tested Queen from Imported Mother, each, $ 3.00 
Untested ** 26 4 ay - 1.00 
Nucleus, with Tested Queen - ” 6.00 
Colonies, ‘* = - - ** 10.00 


Safe arrival of all Queens guaranteed. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
STAPLES & ANDREWS, 
Columbia, Tenn. 


SECTIONAL 


igs. HOMEY BORED, 


ALL who wish to get the most Honey 
+4 in the most convenient and sale- 
able form, should use our Improved 
Sectional Boxes. Combs built true in 
the sections every time. Boxes sell 
for more than first cost. Address 
BARKER & DICER, 
Marshall, Michigan. 


Jantf 











rar y/ 
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ITALIAN BEES. 
I have for sale a few 
Choice Colonies of Italian Bees at $13 each, 
Two Colonies for $25; 


AL80, 
Tested Queens at $3 each. 


L. W. BALDWIN, 
Independence, Mo. 





Feb4m 





| and shipped by express, at $1. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


IN THE 


Highest Grade of Purity 


Sent by mail post-paid at the 
following prices: 


Tested Queens, each...... $3.00 
Warranted Queens, each... 1.50 


P[HESE Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who pur- 
chase tested Queens, can rely on them to breed 
from. Queens furnished on short notice, and in 
all cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 


PURE BRED POULTRY!!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins Brown 
Leghorn and 8.8. Hamburg Chickens. Eggs of 
the above varieties for hatching safely packed 
per doz. Safe 
arrival gnaranteed. Address 


T. N. HOLLETT, 


aprly Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio. 


HONEY PLANTS AND TREES. 


Chinese Mustard, 1 B., 75c; 1 0z., 1fc.; per 





og UC. 

< Black Mustard, Alsike Clover, Common Sun- 

flower, each, 1 Db., 40c.; % th., 25c. 

Vetches, Rape, each. 11b., 20c. 

California, hite, Lucerne, Yellow Trefoil 
Clover, each, 1 b., 55c.; % Bb., 30¢ 

Italian Clover, 1 tb., 35c. 

White, 

be S yy tD., 35c. 

Esparcette, (or Sainfoin) 1 th. 42c.; % th. 25c. 
Silver Hull Buckwheat, 11., 15c.; per peck, 

75c.; per bushel, $2.00. 

Mignonette, (common) 1 tb., $1.25; % wb 75c.; 
1oz., 10c. (Parsons’ New Giant,) 1 t., $10.00: 
% Th., $6.00; 1 oz., 80c. 

Catnip, 1 tb., $12.00; 1 oz., $1.20; per pkt.. 25c. 
Borage, 1 tb., $1.25; % b., 75c.; per pkt., 10c. 
Motherwort, 1 oz., $1.00: per pkt., 1c. 
Russian Sunflower, 1 tb., 60c.; % Th., 35c. 
Basswood Seed, 1 b., Wc.; %M., 35c.; per 

pkt., 5c. : 

OuncgEs and PackaGEs Postpatp. Half pound or 
over, if to be sent by mail, add one cent per ounce 
for postage. 

Remit at our risk, by P. O. Order, on Milton, 


Yellow Bokhara Clover, each, 1 B., 


| Wis., or by Registered Letter or Express, to 


Koshkonong, Wis. Address plainly, 


0.F.Lane’s N.W. Apiary & Seed Warehouse 
Feb3m Koshkonong, Rock Co., Wis. 





HONEY BOXES AND HIVES 


UR boxes are cut ready to nail together. groove 
for two glass sides, light, smoothly finished 
will ship safely, and hold 5 tbs. 
We also furnish the Standard Langstroth Bee 
Hive, cut ready to nail together. With our present 


| enlarged facilities and rapidly increasing patron- 


age, we are able to furnish these Caps and Hives 


| at a lower rate than ever before. 


Send for Price List. Sample Honey Box free, 


by sending 10 cents (in care Postmaster) to pay 
postage. 
Feb4m 


HENRY DEAHLE, 
Winchester, Va. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


Having been often requested to go out and pur- 
chase articles in this city for our patrons, we 
have concluded to open a 


Purchasing Agency Department 


in this office, for the benefit of our friends. Hav- 
ing been in the retail business for some years, 
we know how and where to buy at the closest 
Jigures. We can save from ten to thirty per cent. 
from country retail prices for those for whom we 
buy. We will purchase 


ANY ARTICLE IN THE MARKET, 


from a pocket handkerchief to a piano; or from 
a pin to a gold watch and chain, or diamonds. 
(= Send particulars of what you want, the 
quality and about the price you wish to pay. If 
the whole —. in cash, is sent with the order, 
we will send the goods free of charges. No goods 
will be sent C. O. D. unless one-half of the price 
is sent with the order. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark street, Chicago, Ill. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


Langstroth Hives. 


Two-story, containing 21 frames each....... $ 3.75 

Oo. with 10 frames and 9 honey boxes. 4.00 
Materials, ready to nail, for hives, frames 
and boxes, in lots of not less than ten 





Dc csndeseinsesncentiaaserévetsansevss 75 
Extractors. 
Chapman's 10x20 frame, plain................ 12.00 
* over 10 im. deep, plain.......... 13.00 
Murphy’s, No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $15.50; No.3, 
$15.00: PO idrds dares divesocsveseceesess 1 
MG ietienceekcuteders-  saaeemusiaee 
A. I. Root’s (all metal).............. $8.50 and 10.00 
Miscellaneous. 
Muth’s uncapping knives.................... 50 
Long rubber gloves, postpaid, per pair...... 2.00 
Quinby’s Smoker, postage paid.............. 1.75 
Bee Veil, complete face protection, ........« 1.00 
Sample of Comb Foundation, by mail...... 10 


Send by Postal Money Order, Draft or Regis- 
tered Letter, at our risk. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee.... 
—_s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping......... 
anual of es. 2 See 
Vol. I. American Bee Journal, 1867-8....... 
Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870......... 
King's Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, Paper...... 
Bee- and their Management................. 
A Manual of Bee-Keeping, by Jno. Hunter. 
Faller’s Grape Calturist.............2-ssccce 
“ Small Fruit Culturist................ 

“ Strawberry Culturist......... cece 

“ Forest Tree Culttirist.... ...ccccccce 
Henderson's Gardening for Profit............ 
Johnson's How Crops Grow..............++. 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses......... 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture.......... 
WinGew GarGeming. 00 00000cc seccccescovccees 
SE OUR CRD BNO e se ccckcnsectcesceccesens 
ee Oe GD BEND... cc ccsccccescsécocsesocee 
COD BRON © MEME, 006 cccccccccescocecccs 
Moore's Artizan’s Guide,.............seeeee 


Address all orders to 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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50 cents, or a Descriptive Circular for a stamp. 








| reliable explanation of the CAUSE OF CHICKRY 


————————____ 


UR CIRCULAR OF ITALIAN QUERY; 
and Apiarian Supplies for 1876, ig Dov 
ready. Our stock of Italians is as goody 
the best, will be sold as cheap mth 

cheapest, and will be seni safely, free of 

transportation, to any part of North 

America. Apply for our circular at 

A few dozen eggs from a choice strain g 
Brown Leghorn fowls forsale, at $1.50 per dozen, 


byexpress. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
J. H. NELLIS & BRO., 
Dec-ly Canajoharie, N. y. 





CHICKEN CHOLERA 


Any one who desires to have a scientific ay 


CHOLERA, and wishes to know how it maybe 
ENTIRELY PREVENTED, 


alsO CURED AND EXTERMINATED where it prevails, 
should send to A. J. EXIT Ly, and get bis 
book on Chicken Cholera. : 

Being an experienced poultry breeder, he hy 
been successful in ascertaining the Cause of 
Chicken Cholera, and in devising means for it 
Prevention, and its Cure and Extermination. His 
book is a thorough treatise on the subject, giving 
information that will enable any one to protec 
their fowls from the ravages of Cholera, or care 
and exterminate that disease. The means rm 
commended for baffling the disease are sensible, 
rational and effectual. 

The book will be sent to any one by mail for 


Address A. J. HILL, 


Burbank, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


DER BIENENVATER 
AUS BOEHMEN, 


Organ des von Sr. Majestaet Allerhoechst Sank- 
tionirten Vereines Zur Hebung der Bienen. Zaucht 
Boehmens. Erscheint monatlich Einen Bogen 
stark, und kostet jaehrlich if. 50dr., 3 r. m., oder 
75 cents. Adresse, 

RUDOLF MAYERHOEFFER, Redaktenr, 
Prag (Oesterreich), Neustadt Breite Gasse, No. 77. 


CHEAP HIVES. 


ATERIAL, cut ready to nail, delivered at the 
depot, for Langstroth or other hives of equal 
dimensions, at 
$1.00 EACH, 
30 or more 80 cents. 
J. OATMAN & CO., 
Dundee, Ill. 


BEE HIVES. 


Apr6m 











Jan5m. 











Having on hand more hives than we can use the 
coming season, we offer them, complete, at $2.0 
each. ‘Theyare of the modified Langstroth pattem 
and have given us bs far the best results of any we 
have tested. So well pleased were we with them, 
that we changed our entire apiary into them las 
season. Our hives are made of thoroughly ses 
soned pine lumber, by good mechanics, and well 
painted. In ordering, state whether you want 
raise box or extracted honey. Those for bor 
boney, will havea full setof honey boxes; for the 
extractor, an upper story with extra set of frames. 

ddress ERBERT A. BURCH, 
apr&may* South Haven, Mich. 





The German Bee-Sting Cure is free from all 

oison, and may be snccessfully used in all insect 

ites. Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sent only by ez- 
press. 


ke For sale at the Office of THz AmeEnica’ 
BEE JOURNAL. 
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British Boo Journal, 


HE only European Bee paper that requires no | 
translation in America, and beyond a doubt | 
the best illustrated Bee Journal in the world. | 
js PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND CONDUCTED BY | 


CHARLES NASH ABBOTT, 


Hanwell, W., London. England. Annual Sub- 
scription, Half-a-guinea. | 


«The notion of a slinger in the January number | 
itworth the whole year's subscription,’’ writes a 

subscriber. 
UBSCRIBERS in the United States or Canada, | 
may send their subscriptions to THE AMERI- | 
«x Bee JouRNAL office. The “British” and 
| 


«American Bee Journals sent one year, postage 
paid on both, for $3.50. 


Febytf. 





A splendid 3-column Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine, devoted to the breeding and 
management of 


Fritry, Pigeons, Rabbits and Pet Stock 


IT HAS THE 


Largest Corps of Practical Breeders 


As editors and correspondents of any Journal of 
its class in America, and is the 
Finest Poultry Journal in the World! 
Subscription $1.25 per year, strictly in advance. 
Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 
ge" No attention paid to postal ecards asking 
for specimen numbers. 


Published by WARD & DARRAH, 
184 Clark Street, 
Marchtf. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal 

of 32 octavo pages, 
devoted exclusively 
to Bee Culture, edited 
by ALBERT J. 
~ KING, containing 
contributions from 
experienced Bee- 
Keepers in America 
and Europe. 

A large space is 
devoted to beginners, 
giving useful information just when it is most 
needed, throughout the year. 

Terms: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ Text 
Book. in German or English, and Magazine, one 
year, $1.70. : 

A 64-page pamphlet (price 50 cents), containin 
a beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY- 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their natu- 
ral colors, with prize essay of Mrs. Ejlen S. Tup- 
per: “Queen Rearing.” by M. Quinby, “ Instruc- 
tion for Beginners,” etc. Sent FREE, with the 
MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months, for 50 cents. 

Agents Wanted.—Cash commissions and per- 


manent employment. 
KING & SLOCUM, 


Address 
maré6m 61 Hudson S8t.. N. ¥. 
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THE ATIONAL — AGRIGULTURIST 


post-paid. 


| 
| 
| 
| july-tf 
| 
| 


AND WORKING FARMER. 
Established 1847, United 1875. 


LARGE double quarto, 16-page illustrated 
Family paper, (National Agriculturist and 


Bee Journal and Working Farmer consolidated.) 
It treats of Stock Raising, Sheep Husbandry, 
Dairy Business, Swine. Poultry, Gardening and 
Fruit Growing, besides the elaborate departments 
of Bee-Culture, Ladies’ or Home and Fireside, and 
Youths’ Departments; a first-class Family paper, 
interesting, 
sparkle and old hearts glad. 


instructive, making young eyes 


Large Cash commission to agents, or valuable 


premiums given. 


Try it six months for 55 cts. or $1.10 a year, 
Send to 

WM. L. ALLISON, 128 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Marchiyez. 


UNION IN CHRIST. 


A finely illustrated, undenomi- 
national, union, religious month- 
ly, will be sent free for three 
months. to all who will send us a 
three cent portage stamp to pre- 
pay the postage on the paper, as 
the law now requires pre-pay- 
ment of postage. Single copy. 
60 cts. per year; 25 cts. to ministers of the 
Gospel and any _ who will solicit subscrip- 
tions forus. TWO PAPERS FOR THE PRICE 


OF ONE. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. Outfit of 
chromos, maps and books at half price. Terms 


and sample copy sent free. Address 
H. A. KING, 
P. O. Box 2289. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Marchiye2. 
ITALIAN BEE PAPER. 


I %Apicoltore, Giornale dell’ Associazone Cen- 
4 trale dincoraggiamento per I’ Apicoltura in 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza dell’ 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fas- 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni e 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pel 
Regno e Canton Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate. — 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Germania, Francia: 
L 6,.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L7. 
—Un numero separato L,1. Si spediscono gli 
arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 

Per le annate arretrate L.4 ciascun volume, 
quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre al- 
meno. 

Dirigerslimporto con vaglia postale al Cassiere 
dell’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BOR- 
— MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. N. 


The Voice of Masonry, 
AND 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


I§ an_80-page, 8vo., monthly periodical, devoted 
to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
Joun W. Brown and ALBert G. Mackey; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, $3.00 
per year. Specimen copies 25c. Canvassers 
wanted. Address 

JOHN W. BROWN, Publisher, 

196 and 198 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


MOON’S “ BEE WORLD,” 


PUSLISHED at Rome, Georgia, is the only 
publication of the kindin the South, It is 
devoted exclusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


And should be in the hands of every Bee-K 
in the United States. Two Dollars Der or. 
Send for sample copy. Address 
| A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga, 












MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORCANS 
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TEN NEW STYLES OF CABINET ORGANS 


Keady this month, including NEW AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTIONS. 


THE PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN, an exquisite combination of these Instruments. 

THE IMPROVED VOX CELESTE. when played loudly has the ring of a Clarion; when soft, the 
delicacy of an olian Harp. 

THE SERAPHONE is a delicate reed stop. 

THE ETAGERE CABINET ORGAN is an appropriate and useful combination, very elegant 
New Solo and Combination Stops. Cases of new Designs—Highly Ornate. 











oS 


The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS were awarded THREE HIGHEST MEDAIS8 
and a DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867, as the best instruments of the clas 
in the world, and have always received highest honors in America. They are recommended by most 
eminent musicians of both hemispheres as unequaled, and are the only American Organs largely 
exported to Europe. 


New Catalogue this month, with full description of New Styles and Improvements, sent FREE. 









Organs Sold for Cash, or for Monthly or Quarterly Payments; or 
; Rented until Rent Pays for the Organ. 


ADDRESS 


Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 


80 and 82 Adams St., Chicago. 
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EUREKA BEE-HIVE 





| ITALIAN BEE COMPANY. 
|). L. SMITH & CO. 





FTER thoroughly testing this Hive for four years, in five states, including Michi- 
A gan, we are prepared to vouch for any claim of merit we hold forth. When we as- 
sert that it is the best Hive in the world for all apicultural purposes, in all climates, 
North, South, East or West, and guarantee it to winter bees safely in any inhabitable 
region. In advertising this Hive, we do not hold forth cheapness as an inducement, 
yet it is cheap, because of saving your stock of bees from —*9 from frost or the 
many ills that bees are subject to in bad hives. The construction of this Hive is such 
that we obtain the greatest amount of brood and greatest increase of bees, and greatest 
amount of box honey in the most convenient shape for market, and there is no waste 
or annoyance to either retailer or consumer. Air space patented Sept. 27th, 1870. 


PRICE LIST.—One Hive and Farm Right, $10; Single Hive, $5; One Farm 
Right, $5; Townships, $30 to $40, including sample hive; Counties range from $75 
to $800. Full instructions to new beginners, ten cents, to pay postage and printer. 

(ee Missouri and Nebraska are already disposed of. 

To the person first ordering a Hive and Farm Right, in any township, on receipt 
of $6, I will send one Hive and Farm Right, and instructions; to the first applicant 
fora Township Right, in any county, on receipt of $10, I will send one Hive and a 
deed for the township. 

TO LOCAL AGENTS.—To any one wishing an agency for a county, I will, on 
receipt of $10 for outfit, send one Hive and five Farm Righ deeds, with right to 
manufacture and sell Hives to your profit, and continue to furnish you with Farm 
Rights, signed, and left blank for agents to fill out to suit locality. 

TO GENERAL AGENTS.—To any one wishing a general agency, on receipt of 
$10, I will send one Hive and power of attorney, with other necessary papers and 
conditions. As soon as sale of territory is made, send me ten per cent. in cash of all 
sales,—the balance is your commission. Will take black or native bees for Farm 
Rights, at $5 per geod hive, shipped alive, by express, at my expense of express 
charges. Limited to 300 miles. 

N. B.—No Queens sold only in tull stocks, $15, with Hive and Right. Send your 
orders before swarming time, as we do our own swarming, and will be too busy to 
— to much else; besides it will be too late to do a good season’s business. Swarm 

vatcher, $1. . 


Send all money by registered letter or post-office money orders, to 


J.-L. SMITH & Co., 
Tecumseh, Lenawee, Co., Mich. 
May be obtained also at the Office of 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
—Apr3m. 184 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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HONEY-COMB FOUNDATION. 


I have bought from the widow of Samuel Wagner, his patent, | 
covering the manufacture of all Artificial Honey Comb Foundation by 
whatever process made, and have given notice to those who have beenJ 
infringing the said patent, and do now hereby give general notice, that} 
I shall enjoin its further manufacture by any and all parties in the} 
United States and its use, except that which is made and sold by my- | 
self. | 


Mr. Weiss the original inventor (invention afd making of first) 
machine dating back nearly two years) of the Rolls for making said 
Foundation—the only practical mode of manufacture—is in my em- 





i 


ploy and I have in my possession and am using the machine that he | 

formerly used in New York on which he made the Foundation sold by 

John Long and E. C. Hazard & Co., also the machine gotten 7 by 
nip 


Mr. A. I. Root, which [ have purchased of him, and which has 

lately much improved in making greater length of cells. 
Only worker comb is made at present, 25 cells.on each side to the jj 

square inch, and there is material enough in the thick shallow sides of 

the cells to lengthen them out and probably cap them over—the only 

really perfect Artificial Comb Foundation ever made. 


PRICES FOR THE PRESENT WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 

Made of yellow beeswax—small sample lots, 6x6 inches, one 
pound or more, by mail, post paid, per Ib., 

12 inches wide and several feet long, or in one continuous 


do do 11 to 25 lbs., do 

do do 26 to 100 lbs., do 

do do over 100 lbs., do 

If cut to any size ordered, add 10c per lb. to above prices. 

If made of white beeswax, add to above prices 30c per |b. 

If ordered by mail, add 20c per lb. to above prices. 

No charge for packing-cases or cartage. 

Full weight, and quality warranted as represented. 

The money must in all cases accompany the order, except by 
special arrangement. 

Samples of white and yellow, in box, by mail, 10c. 


One pound of the Foundation contains from five to seven square 
feet, according to amount of wax in cells. 


Cc. O. PERRINE, 
7 Market St., Chicago, I. 




















133" Will pay 30c per lb. for choice yellow Beeswax delivered here. | 
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